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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE GOVERNMENT MUST SHOW GREAT CONFIDENCE IN ITS GENERAL, 
GIVE HIM A WIDE LATITUDE, AND ONLY INDICATE TO HIM THE END 
WHICH IT WISHES HIM TO ATTAIN. 

Napoleon (Correspondence 1, 83). 


THE great Russian military machine, backed as it is, by the 
vigour of the patriotic Russian peoples, continues to press 
< the Germans back towards their’own frontiers. 

= ° yo , These are still a very long way off, but the 
victorious armies of our Allies have now, by 

cutting Finland away from Germany, brought that country 
to the point of suing for terms. ‘It is an eleventh-hour sur- 
render. The reluctance of the Finns to abandon Germany 
came from no sympathy with German political views, but 
from a dread of what Russia might ask of them. They are 
very national and they have an intense desire to preserve the 
independence they won 25 years ago, this they jeopardised 
when they declared war on Russia in 1941. But, like others, 
they were certain that Germany would win and also, like 
others, they put all their money on the wrong horse. We, in 
this country, were dealt a shrewd blow when German planes 
and ships acquired the use of Finnish bases from whence to 
operate against our convoys, it was one more element against 
us in our hard fight. All the same, and in spite of the fact that 
Finland has been our enemy, we hope that Stalin, who can 
dictate what armistice terms he likes, will show moderation 
in his dealings with that country. The world is watching the 
Russian handling of this matter with deep interest and some 
anxiety. It is not so thorny a question for us as that of 
Russian future relations with the Poles. In this latter affair 
we ourselves are deeply involved and we are doing all that we 
can to bring about a solution which Poland may feel able to 
accept. Russian Forces are already deep into Polish territory, 
and, at the same time, Stalin claims nearly half the country. 
The Poles, who are willing to negotiate with him, even on 
this basis, have now asked that this frontier question should 
be discussed with a view to the retention by the Poles of 
Lwow and Byalystok. But, on the other hand, they have 
instructed their underground government—which has all 
along ruled Poland, recognising the authority of the London 
Poles—to collaborate with the Russian Armies. We must 
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hope that this wise and patriotic gesture, acknowledging, as 
it does, that Germany is the enemy, will bring about a better 
understanding between our two allies. 

Marshal Stalin is said to have told Mr. Churchill at Teheran 
what his demands upon Poland would be, and he has not 
moved from the position he then took up. He offers as com- 
pensation part of East Prussia, the whole of German Upper 
Silesia and a portion of Pomerania. Russian public opinion 
is strongly behind him in this matter. Deeply conscious of 
the glorious victories won by the courage and skill of their 
fighting men, the Russians believe that they have a right to 
claim territorial rewards. 


AND if Russian frontier questions in Northern Europe are 
difficult, they are no easier in the south. Thus the situation 
in Europe has many problems, problems that 


| 

( 

fone we can only hope to affect by the weight we { 
bring to the Allied Council Board where so I 

many divergent and often opposing interests are discussed. 
Our principal endeavour should therefore now to be to con- ¢ 
solidate our own political and military strength, which does I 
not alone lie in this island, but accrues to us because England V 
is the core and centre of a great world Empire. During the § § 
bad years of the ‘twenties and ’thirties, our more vocal § 2 
publicists devoted themselves to belittling the Empire. They § | 
even changed its name ,in the hope that this would dissolve t 
it into thin air. If the Empire held together in spite of these § 4 
efforts it is because in the Briton all over the world, there is el 
something hard and illogical which defies the assaults of the y 
intelligentsia. Therefore, in spite of all the efforts of the a 
Little Englanders, of the Separatists, and, in spite of the slack § } 
and bad policy they induced in successive British Govern- § P 
ments, the Empire holds together. True, it has lost a limb, of 
Southern Ireland, and it is threatened in India and elsewhere, st 
but it lives. Its solidarity in this great trial has persisted d 
more from the vision and the loyalty of the Home and far-away § ™ 
peoples of the scattered countries which compose it than from th 
any wisdom in Whitehall. It is the people who have held fast. C 
Now at long last and owing to over-seas demand, we are to to 
have an Imperial Conference. It may open this month or th 
next. The influence which we have upon the war and on the in: 
future of the world will depend upon it. The great ques § 
tion before the Conference will be that of Imperial Organisa- § "2 
tion, so often raised by Australia. It is to be hoped that this of 
will not be ridden off: by Whitehall with the help of Mr. de 
Mackenzie King and Marshal Smuts. These statesmen are a 
likely to show hostility to any idea of closer union or even of % 


better consultation in the Empire. Should they do so, we 
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hope that those Dominions and countries which want to 
get closer to the mother country will do so. If we, with 
the dependent Empire and India, can make a useful plan for 
co-operation with Australia and New Zealand, let us do so. 
We need not quarrel with Canada and South Africa because 
they do not join in the plan. Improved Imperial relations 
are not to be deferred because two members of the association 
want to play politicis with outsiders, or like Southern Ireland 
want to play at independance. 


In a recent Press gathering, Major John Astor protested at the 
lack of news from Home received by the Dominions and 
Colonies. During the war this has been parti- 
cularly noticeable and very detrimental to the 
Empire war effort. Whether this has come from delay in 
censoring press messages or what is not known, but the threat 
to the cohesion of the Empire is considerable as overseas 
newspapers are necessarily driven to New York for news. 
We hope that Major Astor’s strong protest may have some 
effect. But this question of slow and incomplete. Empire 
news is not a new one. It is not only since the war that the 
various parts of the Empire have been cut off from each other, 
save for what may travel in private letters. Our own British 
newspapers have been very much at fault in this matter of 
Empire news, and that for many years. The hard fighting in 
the Pacific has forced them lately to tell us something about 
Australia and New Zealand, but unless there is a general 
election or an earthquake, a speech by Marshal Smuts or 
Mr. Mackenzie King, we get little news from Canada and none 
at all from South Africa. Our knowledge of the latter country 
is almost nil, indeed we often see fallacious propaganda in our 
papers telling of the “ good understanding ” between sections 
of the South African population where, indeed, no under- 
standing exists at all. We have been told nothing of the 
denial of justice to the 6,000,000 natives nor of their ill-treat- 
ment by the Boer section of the population. Nothing about 
their slow moral and material degradation. When the 
Campbell-Bannerman Government in 1906 took the decision 
to hand over political power to the newly conquered Boers 
they were anxious to see the British placed in a position of 
inferiority—the British were Imperialists and therefore to be 
snubbed. They failed to envisage what would happen to the 
natives. Since the Union was formed in 1910 the position 
of the natives has deteriorated in exact proportion to the 
decline of British influence within the Union and Imperial 
influence from without. Readers of the NATIONAL REVIEW 
have followed this decline, no other newspaper or periodica 
in England has referred to it. But such a state of affairs as 
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exists in the Union is bound, sooner or later, to become known, 
And a book has been published which tells the story.* 


Tus book has the title Smuts and Swastika—not a ver 
descriptive name, but one which it is easy to remember. It 
a is a short book, arrestingly written and where 
ae. and all the ulcers which make for danger in South 
Africa are pitilessly shown. The book was 
banned for a fortnight when it first reached South Africa, 
then the ban was withdrawn and the whole edition was bought 
within a few days. It shocked those of the South African 
British who had been willing to let their country slide. It 
braced, we must hope, the small band of heroic men who 
have, in season and out of season, for years pointed to the 
condition the country was getting into from corruption, 
maladministration and the removal of Imperial influence. 

** South Africa turns a golden mask to the world, but the mask 
hides poverty . . . the bulk of the inhabitants, the non-Europeans, 
are in the grip of poverty and disease, and almost half the Europeans 
are suffering from malnutrition. Dreadful slums lie at the foot of 
the tall towers and huddle noisomely not a stone’s-throw from the 
flowery villas.” 

That is true. The slums have to be seen to be believed, 
The state of injustice to, and overtaxation of, the natives 
are clearly and ruthlessly described in this book. The condition 
of the “ poor whites ’’—they are always Boers—is shown. 
The stages by which this appalling condition has been reached 
is clearly and honestly unfolded. Above all, the myth that 
the bulk of the Boers are “reconciled’”’ to the British is 
exposed as the sham it has always been. One thing is curious. 
The writer is full of praises of Marshal Smuts, who has been 
in office since 1933, first as Minister of Justice and then— 
when he replaced General Hertzog in 1939—as Prime Minister. 
Mr. Campbell, the author of the book, believes him to bea 
Democrat and an Imperialist. Well, there is one thing to be 
said. The book would most likely not have got into print 
without this flattery of South Africa’s great man. 


Tue chapter about the group of men who have endeavoured to 
stem the separatis trend and expose the bad administration of 
_, _ the successive Governments, is very interesting. 
—— ** Alone in South Africa the tiny Dominion 
Party could... claim to have foreseen the 

present position in the country. ... 

“The Dominionites parted from Smuts . . . when Smuts and 
Hertzog formed the Fusion Government in 1933. Their leader, 
Colonel Charles F. Stallard, K.C., D.S.O., M.C., had entered 

* Smuts and Swastika, by Alexander Campbell. Gollancz, 6s. 
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Parliament only four years earlier. . . . The Dominion Party . . .. 
from the very first fought the Status Bills that sprang from the 


Statute of Westminster and the Balfour Declaration. ... When 
Smuts entered a coalition with Hertzog they prophesied what the 
end would be. . . . They were right, of course. 


** From 1933 to the outbreak of War, Stallard and his two right- 
hand men, J. S. Marwick and Coulter, assailed the Smuts-Hertzog 
Government. . . . On the question of the flag, the anthem, the 
definition of a British subject and similar issues the three Musketeers 
—as they came to be called—alone held what they firmly believed 
to be the British Pass.” 


They also fought against the disfranchisement of the natives in 
Cape Colony. This fight was an epic. There were three of 
them only in Parliament and for the whole of a session, clause 
by clause they stood for the old Liberal constitution of Cape 
Colony, granted by Queen Victoria, and abolished by Generals 
Smuts and Hertzog with the shamed acquiescence of a large 
number of British Members in the Union Parliament. That 
fight was one of the bravest ever waged in political warfare. 
It is not referred to in this book, but Mr. Campbell, the author 
of this remarkable study, has made very few other mistakes 
in his story of South Africa. One of them is about the 
poverty of the country. He believes it has only gold and 
diamonds to enrich it. But the soil is good, maltreated 
though it is and half-way to a dust bowl from misuse. The 
poverty he describes is not due to the soil but to the mishand- 
ling of it and, above all, of the maltreatment of men who 
work it. 


THE greatest injury which the German invaders have done to 
certain of the countries they conquered during 1940-41 has 
.. ., been inthe political discord they have fomented. 
inion Thus, the Greeks have been split into warring 
The People parties and the Yugoslavs into fighting partisans 
who have battled against each other. In the 

case of the Greeks our own left-wing politicians have some 
responsibility—as they have in Italy—owing to their cam- 
paign against Monarchy. This has accentuated the cleavage 
which weakens the Greek war effort not a little. We have 
recently read a very useful study by a group of students of 
modern Greek history. It is very informative. The first 
thing we have to remember is that King George of Greece was 
dispossessed of his throne by a coup d’ état conducted with such 
violence that Venizelos wrote a protest, ‘“ exactly because I 
am a sincere Republican I could not favour those who con- 
template the establishment of the Republic by force .. .” 
was not listened to. Force was used, dissentients were 
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shot, the Republic was established by this means in April 
1924. During the next II years the country endured 10 
revolutions, some of which led to civil war. At the end of this 
time General Kondylis, who had been one of the promoters of 
the Republican venture declared for the restoration of the 
Monarchy. In a public statement he said :— 


“* When, after eleven whole years, the republican régime has not 
succeeded in producing anything but civil strife . . . how can you 
expect me to maintain for the republic the enthusiasm I had for it, 
when I lacked my present experience ?” 


In 1935, therefore, the Greek people thankfully went back to 
their monarchy and recalled King George. And it is as well 
for them that they did so for he has led them in the glorious 
resistance they have made to the German invader. 


THOSE who are out to attack the institution of Monarchy are 
seldom honest enough to admit any of the benefits which may 
be conferred on a people by a wise and 
enlightened King. The stick used to belabour 
King George of Greece is that he allowed 
General Metaxas to govern the country without a parliament. 
But we must remember how this came about and what were 
the events which led to the Metaxas dictatorship. On King 
George’s return to his kingdom, free elections were held 
without police interference—as had always been exercised 
under the Republic. The country returned 142 Venizelists, 
143 anti-Venizelists and 13 Communists. The King invited 
all the party leaders to form a coalition government. They 
did not do so. He sent for them and appealed in the strongest 
terms to their —. pointing out the deadlock between 
the parties. The leaders continued to refuse co-operation. 
General Metaxas was then Prime Minister and Parliament 
remained in session while the King continued his endeavours 
to make the parties work together. But the Communists 
organised strikes and there was considerable disorder. There 
was only one thing to do; the King allowed General Metaxas 
to suspend the constitution. King George had to take this 
decision or to see his country fall into the old chaos. But for 
the war it is very likely that his patience would have been 
rewarded. But it will be seen by all those who do not approach 
the question with a bias in favour of disorder that the preserva- 
tion of the Greek Monarchy constitutes, as the memorandum 
we have referred to says “an indispensable factor for the 
progress of the Country.” Passions in Greece run very high. 
“ Parties in Greece are . .©. personal groupings, cliques built 
round the personalities of various political leaders.’’ Such 
parties vary in regard to politics. The same people may at 
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different times support, oppose or undermine the Monarchy. 
But while parties are thus fickle the people themselves are 
firmly devoted to the Monarchy. One proof of this is shown 
in the efforts made by the republican leaders to keep King 
George out of the country during the plebiscite which it is 
proposed to hold when the enemy have been got rid of. 


Tue Italian campaign, which showed the hopeful feature of a 
second landing on January 22 very soon fell back into the rut 

of expensive fixed warfare, with the British and 
In Italy the Americans being held at all points. Some 
day we shall be told what were the objects of the campaign and 
whether the present stalemate is due—as it would appear—to 
a change of. policy. Mr. Churchill is credited -with having 
favoured a Mediterranean policy which he had to abandon in 
deference to American wishes. The Italian campaign is now 
visibly to be kept as a very secondary affair, and, no doubt, as 
a secondary affair it has considerable military value, as it 
draws off a number of German troops who would otherwise 
be waiting for “‘ the day,” the other day of attack elsewhere 
which is expected. The present Italian campaign, costly in 
life and in the destruction of ancient beauty as it is, must be 
regarded as a sideshow and a sideshow of, at any rate, some 
political value. What is less comprehensible than the present 
military deadlock, which is probably due to a failure to 
estimate the opposition we should encounter, is the failure on 
our part to help the population of the Italian provinces we 
occupy. We do not refer to the political issue, nor to the 
future shape of the Italian Government, but to the well-being 
of the people. They were in a fearful state when we arrived 
in Italy owing to German exactions. Are they any better off 
now? Have we taken them food, are we restraining our 
soldiers from buying what the Italians do produce ? We can 
see the effect in London of an occupying army with money to 
spend; the effect in the starving Italian provinces must be 
infinitely greater. Our men are drinking the wine and eating 
the fruit—both luxuries they have long been deprived of. 
Are we—in exchange—giving anything but money? Are we 
giving an adequate bread ration for instance? There is a 
horrid story to the effect that the Italian bread ration in 
Southern Italy is less than in Northern Italy. We hope it is 
not true. Our Socialists, who spend their energies in clamour- 
ing for King Victor Emmanuel’s abdication, would be better 
peeved in taking up the question of feeding the Italian 
people. 


IT may surprise our Socialists to know that very hungry men 
would rather eat before they think of politics and that the 
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, Italians will judge us not by the fiery speeches 
The Liberators of their linden end Croces, but by whether 
we give them bread and their children milk. After they have 
fed it will be time enough for them to settle their politics, 
For us to be the liberators of Europe, as we claim to be, we 
must first liberate the people from hunger. It is not easy to 
do, but the effort should be made. The French are having the 
same trouble in Corsica that the Italian Government is having 
in Italy ; Corsica, like Italy, is starving. The Free French, 
welcomed with acclamation, are very much put to it to feed 
the people of the island. We are always being told that our 
own rations must continue—even now the U-boat menace is 
diminished and. the food ships are thick in our harbours— 
because we have to feed Europe. Well, let us see a beginning 
of this policy in Italy. We have been in that country for many 
months ; time, one would have thought, for some impression to 
have been made on the Italian food situation. The political 
side of this food question is of the first importance. If we do 
not feed the salvaged countries we shall bitterly disappomt 
our friends and correspondingly elate our enemies. 

We have taken the step of handing over the provinces of 
Southern Italy to their legal Government. King Victor 
Emmanuel and Marshal Badoglio are now in charge of them. 
That is all to the good, but the food question remains one for 
the Allies and we must hope that it will be adequately dealt 
with. It may be noted that Amgot, which has been very 
much criticised in this country, was praised and thanked by 
the Italians who took over from the Allies. 


ONE of the great difficulties ahead of the Western European 
occupied countries, once the immense obstacle of clearing the 
bia German armies out is accomplished, is the 
sete problem of dealing with the great number of 
deported people, and of German “ settlers” 
who will be found in France, Holland, Belgium and elsewhere. 
On the eastern front these people are already on the move of 
their own volition before the terror inspired by the Russians. 
Stories are reaching London of the backward movements of 
Germans from Poland, Esthonia and Latvia. The Russians 
inspire the Germans with something of the same panic that 
they themselves created in Belgium and France in 1940. 
Therefore, on the eastern front the problem will not arise im 
the same degree. But the English and the Americans do net 
alarm the Germans at all; in fact our enemies are counting 
on us to protect them from the fury of the populations that 
they have themselves treated so savagely. They hope to pall 
the wool over our eyes, and as we have not been occupied by 
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them they may succeed. But though we shall undoubtedly 
be taken in by them, as we were last time, we shall certainly 
not attempt to interfere with the Governments of the liberated 
countries in the mass deportation back to Germany they will 
probably carry out, though, no doubt, we shall run after the 
deportees with sugar and butter and milk and shall make 
ourselves ridiculous in various other ways. But that is a 
side issue. What will confront the newly re-established 
Governments in Western Europe will be the problem of moving 
out the unwanted invaders. In France, according to the 
special correspondent of the Manchester Guardian at Algiers, 
there are 1,000,000 German settlers placed there by 
Hitler, and 150,000 others who have gone abroad to escape air 
raids. Besides this there are 150,000 Italians and 150,000 
foreigners of the Todt organisation. The French in Algiers 
believe these figures to be less than the actual number and 
“they believe that the large majority will not be able to get 
away.” Besides the problem of the emigrés the French who 
have moved inside France are estimated at 1,500,000 and the 
French outside France who have to be repatriated are esti- 
mated at 3,000,000, among which are 1,200,000 war prisoners 
and 900,000 civilians sent to work in Germany, 500,000 
Alsace-Lorraine and political and racial deportees. 


FRENCH Officials say, and they are right, that what will matter 

most will be speed, order, welfare. No easy matter to produce 

these for people worn out with suffering and 

ee rest , hardship, who are living only with one thought, 

mins a return to their old lives. Another thing that 

adds to the difficulties inherent in such a business is the 
destruction of the French towns :— 


“ The greatest difficulty, in French opinion, will be to prevent 
unregulated migrations within and across the national boundaries. 
Against this and the attendant dangers of the congestion of already 
strained communications, the formation of roving bands living by 
their wits off the countries they traverse, disorganisation of food 
supplies, and the spread of infection the remedy will be speed in 
repatriation. Speed will also be the best safeguard against those 
emotional trials which the post-armistice situation may involve. .. . 

“The French have one preoccupation peculiar to them. Many 
of the French prisoners know only what Vichy has chosen to tell 
them of the conditions or political currents in France. They have 
been sedulously kept ignorant of the Resistance Movement and what 
it stands for.” 


The Commissioner for Prisoners and Deportees is M. Henri 
Frenay. He is coming to London to discuss these matters 
with the Allied Governments. The English and the Americans, 
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as the providers of food for the occupied countries, are neces- 
sarily concerned with the affair. It is to be hoped that they 
will not interfere with the political or administrative side of 
these great problems. The French are perfectly able to settle 
their own internal affairs in their own way. 


THE dark and murderous struggle which is going on in occupied 
Europe is little realised here. We do not refer to General 
Tito’s Yugoslavs or to the heroic Polish 
guerrillas, but to the men and women who, in 
Norway, in Belgium, in Holland, and, above 
all, in France, are struggling against the alien tyranny imposed 
upon them by defeat and the treachery of their quislings, of 
whom Marshal Pétain is one of the worst. In Savoy, where 
the young men have “taken to the heather” (the Maquis), 
there is a state of siege, and reinforcements have lately reached 
the occupying German troops. Fighting is continual between 
them and the French patriots and between the latter and the 
cut-throat militia recruited by Laval’s lieutenant, Darnand. 
On February 3 Radio Paris stated that 39 patriots had been 
killed in a recent battle—the place was not named. In the 
meantime the severity of the Vichy Government against those 
Frenchmen who do not support it has greatly increased. All 
sorts of diplomats and professors are hunted—they go abroad 
if they can and they are imprisoned if they are caught. There 
is now in France a genuine state of civil war. It began three 
years ago. Speaking at a lunch given here by the Anglo- 
American Press of Paris, Monsieur d’Astier, a member of 
General de Gaulle’s government, told his audience of how one 
of the first blows was struck and of how he first heard that a 
Frenchman had died for France. It was in 1941. The man 
was an electrician called Garnier. He had to immobilise an 
electrical power centre by placing in a dangerous place a 
quantity of explosives sufficient to blow up the whole plant. 
He did so, the high tension cable was destroyed. He was 
killed. His comrades had the grim presence of mind to pull 
his body out, to take off his clothes, to tie a stone to his feet 
and to throw him in the river. They burned his clothes and 
his papers. Garnier was the first Frenchman to die in this 
war—the war of sabotage. Since then, how many have gone 
along the same road ? Hundreds, nay, thousands. 


The Struggle in 
France 


Tue Germans have redoubled their defences against trouble 
inside France. This they have done by means of re 
Ss quislings who are ready to go to any length to 
ene preserve the rotten régime of Marshal Pétain. 
o The ruffianly Darnand and the politician 
Philippe Henriot are those charged with the business of 
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repression. Darnand has almost German brutality and more 
than German thoroughness. He has instituted Courts of 
Summary Conviction, where sentences are carried out directly 
they are given. He has replaced Laval’s prefects by others, 
with a more germanic flavour. He has intensified the war 
against the revolters. He has multiplied the arrests and 
ordered bloody punitive expeditions. He has murdered the 
octogenarian scholar, Victor Basch, and his wife. An old 
Cagoulard, Darnand knows all about crime. He has practised 
it, and while he is actually at the work of killing, Philippe 
Henriot has assumed the task of breaking the nation’s moral 
resistance. A fluent speaker, now mostly at the microphone 
because meetings are too dangerous, Henriot describes the 
terrors of the coming invasion and of Bolshevism. These 
two men have been placed in office by Pétain and by Laval. 
They have both, now for over three years, openly taken sides 
with the Germans .against their own countrymen. The 
French will not forget their black record. 


EaRLY in February the news was given that M. Michel 
Clemenceau, the son of the Great War Premier, had been 

ae deported to Germany. He had been in prison 
The Tiger's Son ince last April, and the cause of his incar- 
ceration was a letter of protest which he wrote to Laval, who 
had had the incredible meanness to use Clemenceau’s name in 
support of his own treacherous policy. On February 4 France 
printed a passage from this letter. It has the note of courage 
that we should expect from his father’s son : 


“T am told that those in charge of your propaganda can find 
nothing better to do than to put placards on the walls of Paris on 
which, by the side of my father’s portrait, has been printed a phrase 
taken from one of his historical essays. I will not name the wretched 
fellow who has done this and who will, to earn the money you 
give him, commit any crime. But this act of his being done under 
your authority, you have the responsibility. 

“T feel that this attempt to extract from my father’s writings 
something resembling approbation of your policy and your actions 
is the most appalling insult to his memory and I want to call attention 
to this as is my duty. . . .” 


For writing this letter Michel Clemenceau is in prison in 
Germany. If he has not his father’s genius, he has shown in 
this letter that he has some of his qualities of heart and courage. 


TuE struggle is as intense in other countries. In Holland 
there is now a German terror, worse than any that has gone 
before. The pretext for this was found in the 
shooting in the streets of a Dutch quisling, one 


In Holland 
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Diederix. The assailants were not caught, but the collaborat- 
ing character of Diederix made it likely that his death was the 
work of patriots. The Germans ordered a curfew. They 
offered a reward of 10,000 florins for the arrest of the two men 
who shot Diederix. It availed nothing. Fifty hostages, 
mostly well-known people, were then arrested. All this is the 
classical German method for dealing with local revolt against 
their creatures. But the Germans are now alarmed. The 
Dutch patriots seem able to execute who they choose and at 
their own time. This has made the occupying authorities 
anxious—even nervous. They condemned nineteen members 
of a patriotic organisation believed to be responsible for the 
death of General Seyffarett, not by shooting, but by hanging, 
The Dutch paid no attention to this new brutality. They 
continued their underground war. One of the patriots 
arrested for shooting a quisling admitted that he had done 
what he was accused of, saying that he did not personally 
know the people he had executed. He was a soldier and had 
obeyed orders. As he refused to express regret he was at once 
executed. ‘‘ His death was a relief to us,”’ cried the quisling 
paper Handelsblad. Not only the Germans but their hirelings 
now begin to fear that the punishment of their treason is in 
sight. 


PERSECUTION elsewhere is intensified. The eastern frontier 
districts of Norway are now “closed zones.”” No one is 
. : allowed to live there without a pass, and in 
— ms January fifty arrests were made in that area, 
But, as elsewhere in Europe, severity does not 

prevent patriotic effort. It is not known for certain by the 
Germans whether the destruction of an ammunition ship in 
Oslo harbour was sabotage or an accident. The explosion 
caused widespread havoc in the town and railway traffic was 
stopped for twenty-four hours. Twenty out of the twenty-six 
German sailors were killed and many Norwegians lost their 
lives. Norwegian freedom is gone and her people are hungry 
and cold. Her young men are deported to Germany in spite 
of protests from Sweden. It is said that 1,136 went in one 
batch on December 9. Three hundred of these are believed to 
have been drawn from the students of Oslo University where 
1,500 young men were arrested in November. Besides these 300 
the numbers are believed to have been made up by including 
700 from the concentration camp near Oslo. One of the 
worst horrors of German tyranny comes from the anonymity 
of the sufferers ; the mothers, the wives, do not know whether 
their nearest and dearest are amongst those now being 
deported. And a new threat hangs over the Norwegians. 
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It is thought—and there is documentary proof for this, that 
an effort to conscript Norwegians for the German army will 
soon be made. Proposals to raise 75,000 soldiers are being 
worked out and a proposal, addressed to $.S. Obergruppen- 
fiihrer Berger to this effect has fallen into Norwegian patriot 
hands. The men are to be called up in five age groups, 
18-23, they are to be mobilised and sent at once to Germany 
for military training. Women would also at the same time 
be called up to fill the labour gaps. 


No people have suffered more under German rule than the 
Greeks. They have starved more, have been more robbed 
_ and persecuted than any of their fellow 
Greek Famine sufferers except the Poles. M.A. J. Sbarounis, 
— formerly Director-General of the Greek Ministry 
- of Finance, and who stayed on in Greece until 
last September, recently gave an account of what his country 
had endured. Germans, he said, had lived on the country 
and Bulgarians had seized the productive regions of Western 
Thrace and Eastern Macedonia :— 


“‘ There is an acute housing crisis through the influx of refugees 
from the Bulgarian-occupied areas and the flight to the towns of the 
peasants whose villages have been burnt by the Germans as a 
reprisal or deterrent. The homeless population is said to amount 
tO 2,000,000.” 


The Allies had helped with food but “inflation and the 
decrease in agricultural production had brought about a new 
deterioration.”” This is, however, not yet so bad as in the 
winter of 1941-42 when the dead were picked up by hundreds 
in the streets of Athens. But Greece is still in the grip of 
actual famine :— 


“Out of a total population of 8,000,000 over 1,000,000 were 
believed to be in a ‘ pre-tuberculous’ state, and 2,000,000 were 
suffering from chronic malaria. In the Athens-Piraeus area the 
excess of births over deaths in 1939 was 5,369. In 1942 deaths 
exceeded births by 30,531. Wéth regard to the quarrels between the 
various bodies of partisans, M. Sbarounis said that he thought that too much 
was made of these outside Greece. The E.D.E.S. and E.L.A.S. were 
the most important patriotic organizations, but 96 others existed. 
All were united in a desire to expel the invaders, Germans and 
Bulgars, of whom the Germans were most skilful in causing a high 
death-rate by indirect means, while the Bulgars were the most 
active killers.” 

The Times report (our italics). 


That people who are so starved should have the energy 
to resist is one of the miracles of the age. 
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In the midst of the huge battle for the liberation of their 
country the Russians have not forgotten the policies by which 
: they mean to retain what they have recon- 

oa las quered. On February 2, M. Molotov made a 
speech in which he described the changes to be 

made in the existing Russian constitution. This was imme- 
diately followed by the decrees which implement the changes. 
These were to give the sixteen Soviet republics the right to 
have their own Foreign Ministers and to raise their own 
armies. This alteration in Russian practice is not at all so 
startling as many excitable people want to make out. It is 
rather a reversion to Lenin’s plan and—going further back— 
to a proposal of the Emperor Alexander’s after the end of the 
Napoleonic wars. Lenin’s idea always was to develop the 
individualities of the different Soviet republics in literature 
and art, and Stalin himself was for several years at the head of 
the Commissariat of the Nationalities of the Union. The 
moment chosen for the announcement of the change is a 
significant one. Russian troops are already in Poland and 
Esthonia. That they will expect to retain the Baltic countries 
they have reconquered is certain; that they claim nearly 
half Poland—the portion east of the Curzon line—is a fact. 
Whether M. Stalin believed that the announcement of the 
semi-autonomy talked of in the new decrees would make the 
Russians more welcome in the countries set up as independent 
States after the last war is probable. That there will be 
development of the local governments is certain, but that 
Russia should weaken herself by allowing divergent foreign 
policies to be developed, or armies to be raised which the 
Central Government did not control, is unthinkable. If the 
Baltic countries Russia proposes to absorb had been asked 
what they “thought of the new constitution,” they would 
have probably said that they would rather control their 
police than have foreign ministers. By the way in which 
some of our newspapers wrote it might have been thought 
that British ‘‘ Dominion status’ had been achieved by the 
Russian provinces and that we might shortly expect to see all 
sorts of Russian Smuts’ and Mackenzie Kings’ making for 
disruption in what is—and will remain—the Russian Empire. 


THE lesson we draw from this new orientation in Soviet 
domestic policy is different to that of some of our contem- 
. poraries. That the Russian Government 
cent should have felt able to give a measure of 
elbow room to the Provinces of the Soviet 

Union shows how much the ordeal of war, the sufferings 
inflicted on invaded populations, and the proud consciousness 
of victory have knit the Russian people together. The 
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Germans have certainly consolidated the Soviet Union by 
their wanton attack and by their unspeakable savagery. 
M. Molotov said in his speech announcing the changes that the 
Russians are multinational, that they have endured all the 
war ordeals without failing in resistance and that any State 
in any part of the world might envy their cohesion. That is 
true, and Russia’s allies will be the first to rejoice at this 
outcome of a war designed by Germany to subjugate all the 
countries of Europe. But because we share Russia’s satisfac- 
tion over the conquest of her enemy, there is no reason why 
we should start a series of fairy-tales for our own deception. 
We have had dealings with this great Slav people and their 
rulers for 300 years ; during that time they have altered their 
system of government, but we have yet to learn that they are 
—as a nation and from the point of view of their neighbours— 
any different from the Russians of Catherine the Great or the 
Emperor Alexander. Their rulers from 1917 to 1938 talked 
internationalism, but that was when Russia was weak. 
Germany, when she is beaten, will do the same, and Marshal 
Stalin—who is a realist of the first water—is fully aware of 
this and is prepared to deal with this phase when it arrives. 
This “ new constitution ”’ is part of his policy, the;part he is 
ready to tell the world. 


THERE is a proverb which says “ Better late than never,” 
and it is in that spirit that we must greet the movement made 
by the Republic of Argentina in adhering— 
AtLongLast after two years—to the resolution passed by 
the pan-American Conference at Rio de Janeiro that all the 
States of the American Continent should break with the Axis. 
For two years the Argentine Government has—in spite of 
this resolution—maintained relations with Germany, relations 
which gradually isolated her from the other American coun- 
tries. This attitude was kept to even after General Ramirez 
had succeeded, by a coup d’état last June, in ousting President 
Castello. The new head of the Argentine Government had 
given assurances that he would break with the Axis, but these 
promises were not kept until the end of January, and in the 
meantime General Ramirez maintained relations with 
Germany and Japan, relations which enabled these countries 
to keep hordes of spies and agents in Buenos Aires. It would 
appear that this policy was dictated by sympathy for Nazism 
as such, for the Argentine Government has been the reverse 
of liberal in its dealings with its own people. The change.of 
foreign policy was, therefore, probably dictated by fear, fear 
of what the neighbours might do, fear of other complications. 
In any case the closing of this last open door into the American 
ontinent will make harder work for the spies. 
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There is no doubt that the pressure put upon the Argentine 
by Great Britain and by her neighbours, including the powerful 
U.S.A., has brought about this delayed action, which was 
greeted with satisfaction by all who hope to see the victory of 
the Allies in this long, hard war. And among these may be 
counted a considerable number of the Argentine people 
themselves who have always been ardently pro-Ally. 


Tue American forces which have captured Kwajalein Atoll in 
the Marshall Islands have won an important victory. The 

, attack began on January 29. The attackin 
In the Pacific forces iartudied pudtiosion end sircratt-comial 
powerful air formations, and some 30,000 men, among them 
the 4th U.S. Marine division and the 7th U.S. Infantry 
division. The Marshall Islands consist of a double chain of 
atolls in the Central Pacific. Kwajalein Atoll, the first 
American objective and the citadel of the group, lies in the 
more westerly chain and is the largest atoll in the world—a 
boomerang-shaped formation of coral islands and islets with 
sides some 50 miles long and a periphery totalling nearly 200 
miles which encloses a lagoon some 20 miles across at the 
widest. On Roi Island in the north of the atoll the Japanese 
had a large airfield, a seaplane anchorage, and submarine 
shops. On Kwajalein Island at the south of the atoll were 
strong Japanese defences. Other Japanese air bases were in 
Wotje and Maloelap Atolls, in the outer chain, respectively 180 
and 240 miles east of Kwajalein Island. The preliminary 
American bombardment was extremely heavy’. The invasion 
troops went ashore on January 31. By February 1 the 
situation was secure enough for most of the American ships 
at Kwajalein to anchor inside the lagoon, protected by its coral 
reefs against possible submarine attack. On February 6 
fighting was over. The Japanese, though dazed by the 
bombardment, fought fanatically. They lost 8,122 killed and 
264 prisoners—presumably practically the whole garrison. 
American casualties were 286 killed and 82 missing. American 
wounded totalled 1,148. Both operationally and strategically 
the Marshall Islands action is highly satisfactory. Operation- 
ally, it shows that the Americans have learnt the lessons of last 
year’s costly attack on the Gilbert Islands, some 500 miles to 
the south-east, and confirms the practicability of Allied 
landings on Japanese-held and fortified territory—which 
Guadalcanal, New Georgia and New Britain had already 
shown. It provides the Allies with an advanced base some 
2,500 statute miles west-south-west of Pearl Harbour and 
opens out possibilities of attack against other Japanese bases 
in the Central Pacific. The most important of these is Truk, 
the Japanese naval base in the Carolines, some 1,100 statute 
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miles west of Kwajalein, from which the Japanese forces in 
New Guinea and the Bismarck Archipelago are supplied. The 
Marshall Islands have been in Japan’s hands since 1914, when 
she took them from the Germans. Kwajalein is thus the first 
territory to be captured by the Allies which the Japanese held 
before the war began. 


THE great Anglo-American offensive continues and is almost 
daily intensified. Those who live in South-eastern England 

s A seem never out of hearing of air machines 
At it Again coming and going. This air offensive is, at the 
moment, obviously our main military effort. It has taken 
years of preparation. The courage and endurance of the 
airmen, the excellence of their machines and weapons and the 
admirable organisation which keeps them going are the 
admiration of the whole world. Bombing, being as it is one 
of the main features of British and American military policy, 
this air war was certain to be criticised by those whose aim it is 
to see that the Germans are let down easily. Among these 
people are certain bishops. This isno new phenomenon. There 
were bishops also in the last war, of whom Lloyd George said 
to M. Clemenceau, ‘‘ Your bishops are loyal, ours are not.” 
And so, once more, we see certain of our bishops—as in the 
last war—endeavouring to shield the Germans from the 
consequences of their own actions and, in so doing, giving 
Doctor Goebbels valuable help. On February 9, two bishops 
spoke in the House of Lords in an effort to stop our bombing 
of German towns. They were the Bishop of Chichester and 
Archbishop Lord Lang. The latter’s attitude during the 
Munich debates will be remembered, and to go further back 
still, his strong pro-German leanings in the last war. The 
Bishop of Chichester will be best remembered for his speech 
before the war begging the War Office to abolish machine guns 
as a gesture to please the Germans. He is evidently a good 
judge of what they would like, and now that he urges the 
cessation of our present bombing policy we need be no experts 
to know that the Germans would like that too. He was put 
in his place by Lord Cranborne. The bombing policy will 
continue. But, in the meantime, he and Archbishop Lang have 
delighted our enemies all over the world. Was that their aim ? 
We do not think so for a moment. Nor did they design to 
still further alienate the British people from the Church of 
England, and yet that certainly will be the effect of their 
speeches, for this country is ‘“‘ all in”’ the war and wants to win 
it. The bishops are not wise and they have forgotten recent 
Church history. Ever since the upper ranks of the Church 
hierarchy took to politics and, above all, since they adopted 
pacifism, the influence of the Church has diminished. The 
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English do not want a political priesthood and they do not § 
like an internationalist clergy. 


A vast Bill for doing all sorts of things to the Educational 
System of our country is now before Parliament. It is put 
“KF h” forward by an able and ambitious Minister, 

——— Mr. R. A. Butler, who has often before 


A 
played to an applauding gallery. Like the much advertised § 4 
Beveridge Report, this great and far-reaching scheme, pro- ; 
posed in the Bill, depends upon matters very largely beyond J © 
our control; they will only be feasible in an era of great pros- | f 
perity and much gainful employment. For it is suggested § = 
that young people need not work, save at their own cultur | 
and sports and that on these twin educational objects a very fF 
large amount of national wealth is to be expended. We have | # 
said very little about this project, its accomplishment is as J 
remote as other utopias have been, and we are tired of pointing 
out that the Emperor’s new clothes are cut out of moonshine J XN 
to a lot of people who imagine that moonshine is good hard- |p 
wearing cloth. This Bill consists, for the most part, in pro — » 
posals which would take 20 years to carry out, by which time . 
modern educational fads will have been entirely superseded ¢ © 
by others. The House of Commons is talking and voting on fy 
this and that amendment. This, no doubt, gives them some- § W 
thing to do and prevents members from asking inconvenient . 
questions about the Empire and the War. Ministers, other . 
than Mr. Butler, are thereby left in peace, a great game—for : 
them. But in so far as future education goes the House § — 
might just as well be playing tiddly-winks. One member, Sir 
Herbert Williams, came very near saying this on February 15. 
He is himself an educationalist, and he knows what he is § gr 
talking about :— a 
“You are to increase the teachers by I00 per cent. § ,, 
How long will that take. . . . For the time being this § to 
Bill is eyewash. It is not a reality.” In 
This is a fact, and we are glad that so well qualified a Member § tir 
of Parliament has stated it. All these Beveridge-Butler § m: 
schemes show that our play-boys have not yet learned their § ve 
lesson, and that the bubbles they are blowing now are no more § we 
likely to last than the pre-war fantasies of Collective Security | pa 
and Indian Home Rule. cat 
ne 
Tue Conservative member for Penryn and Falmouth, Major f un 
Petherick, performed a public service by eliciting from the J Pr 
Treasury on February 3 a statement showing § wh 
te we the numbers employed by Government Depart- § wo 
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known as “Public Relations.” The figures are as 
follows : 


‘Number of Staff 
engaged in Public 
Government Department. Relations and 
Press work at 
Jan. 31, 1944. 
Admiralty . ; ‘ P ‘ : II5 
Agriculture and Fisheries, Ministry of . : ‘ . , 61 
Air Ministry : , ~ : . : 371 (a) 
Aircraft Production, Ministry of . P . - , . 27 
Colonial Office . : ‘ ; ‘ * ‘ 21 
Dominions Office . ; . ‘ ‘ ; B 8 
Economic Warfare, pen of i F ‘ ‘ , II 
Education, Board of ‘ . , ; F ‘ ¥ 12 
Food, Ministry of : : é : ; : , : 70 
Foreign Office. , ; ; : : ; 10 
Fuel and Power, Ministry of ‘j ‘ : . ‘ : 22 
Health, Ministry of . ec - ‘ 25 
Home Office and ay of ‘Home > Security ‘ F ‘ : . 21 
India Office : 4 A : ‘ 19 
Inland Revenue . ‘ ; : - : : ; : 2 
Ministry of Labour. , ‘ . : : ‘ 24 
National Savings Committee. A F , ° ; : 98 
Pensions, Ministry of . ; ; é ; . ; : 2 
Post Office . . A , ‘ - ‘ F : II 
Production, Ministry of ; , : . ‘ ; , 15 
Supply, Ministry of _. ‘ : : : 136 (0) 
Town and Country Planning, Ministry of of ; j ; : 5 
Trade, Board of . , P : . 27 
Treasury . ‘ : - ‘ ; ‘ : I 
War Damage Commission ‘ ‘ : ; ; : 2 
War Office . . : 3 ‘ : ° 530 (c) 
War Transport, Ministry of . : : ‘ : 2 : 16 
Works, Ministry of 5 : é é F , ‘ 8 
Scottish Home Department . . 7 
The Staff of the Ministry of Information employed i in this 
country numbers . ° ° ° 2,719 
Total r . . . . . . 4,396 


(a) Includes staff employed in the R.A.F. Film Production Unit and in the Photo- 
graphic Dark Room. 

(b) Includes 69 staff employed in the Publicity and Campaign Branch of the 
Directorate of Salvage and Recovery. 

(c) Includes staff employed on Press conducting, censorship and psychological 
warfare work and in the Film and Photographic Service ; also includes staff required 
for the Allied Expeditionary Force, which is an entirely new commitment. 


In some cases these staffs are clearly a necessary evil of war- 
time. Departments in contact with the public about vital 
matters like food and A.R.P. obviously need means of con- 
veying details of regulations or precautions. The salvage 
work of the Ministry of Supply, the National Savings Cam- 
paign, and efforts to secure fuel economy fall into the same 
category. But why do other departments feel so strong a 
need to explain their doings—or rather to keep them hidden 
under a smokescreen of words ? If the Treasury with only one 
Press officer can take from us its hundreds of millions in taxes, 
why does the Ministry of Aircraft Production—most of the 
work of which must be highly secret—require 27 ? Why do 
the Services need between them over 1,000 ? One would have 
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thought that communiqués announcing victories, the reports 
of war correspondents, and what serving men tell their 
families and friends when they come home covered go per cent, 
of the ground that ought to be covered. Again, why has the 
Ministry of Information swelled to such inordinate size, at 
least two and a half times what it was some three years ago? 
What—if anything—are all these people doing, what good are 
they doing in a war in which our greatest effort has still to be 
made? On a cautious estimate the charge of this work on 
public funds cannot be less than a couple of million pounds— 
to which must be added advertising space, printing on a lavish 
scale, and the great sums swallowed up by the B.B.C. What 
does the nation get for all this money ? 


The National Review sustained an irreparable loss in the death 
of Lady Maxse at the end of January. For many years she 
a had been our principal literary critic. Her 

articles on books, ‘“‘New and Old”’ had 
unusual qualities of knowledge, wit and charm. She leaves 
a blank in our pages that we shall not fill. 

Lady Maxse’s literary gifts were instinctive, she hardly 
knew she had them, nor did she realise what she could do 
until, late in life, she stepped into the breach to help The 
National Review, in which her husband’s family have been 
interested for more than fifty years. Before she took on this 
work, she was known as a brilliant speaker, and as a first- 
rate political organiser. But with the literary work she 
found her true function. Readers will remember her delight- 
ful articles, of which those on “‘ Jane Austen ”’ and on “ The 
Human Situation’’ stand out in the Editor’s memory, 
although every one of them was good, for she never wrote a 
sloppy page or a slack sentence. 

Intensely modest, she never realised how good her work 
was, nor how rare were her gifts, inherited from a long trad 
tion of culture and of worldly knowledge. She belonged to 
an order which many people to-day are trying to destroy 
and bury out of sight. An order which has served our country 
nobly down the generations, and which combines knowledge 
and training with great personal modesty. Lady Maxse used 
to say of herself, laughing, that she had ‘“‘ the Wyndham 
Shrink,” and certainly she was more apt to deserve praise i 
every walk of life that she touched, than to seek it. 
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WANTED: A BETTER POLICY 


THE story of English policy towards Italy in the last years 
before the war is not a happy one. In 1935—notwithstanding 
the many practical proofs which had been given by Italy, 
from the time when Hitler’s rule began, of her fear of the 
extension of German power in Europe, and of her determina- 
tion to stand together with Britain and France to resist it— 
England adopted a policy that completely changed the 
direction of Italian foreign policy, alienated Italy from 
Britain and France, threw her into the arms of Germany, and 
led directly and inevitably to the forging of the alliance known 
as the Rome-Berlin Axis. This was done in the name of the 
League of Nations’ Sanctions. Blessed word, Sanctions ! 
One of those words that are always so popular with the British 
public because they save it the trouble of all further thinking. 
What a disastrous, myopic policy it was! The so-called 
Sanctions could not possibly have achieved the result which 
alone would have justified them ; and the one thing they did 
do was to present Mussolini with a means to restore his waning 
popularity, and to reunite the whole Italian nation under him 
against those who should have been its friends. Most English- 
men do not realise at all how deeply and bitterly the Sanctions 
policy was resented by the Italian people, or how decisively 
it determined the whole course of conduct which Italy subse- 
quently followed. No greater mistake, nor any fraught with 
consequences more harmful to herself, has England made in 
her dealings with a foreign nation in modern times. It was a 
policy which caused deep misgivings among the true Con- 
servative elements in this country, whose judgment has been 
amply vindicated by events ; and it gave satisfaction only to 
those Left Wing elements which Genevan obsessions had made 
blind not merely to the interests of the British Empire, but 
to the larger interest of all nations in the preservation of 
peace. 

We must not again make grave mistakes in our policy 
towards Italy. But we certainly shall, if the Left has its way. 
From this quarter of the political compass has flowed, during 
recent months, a steady stream of criticism and propaganda : 
a stream slightly, perhaps, diminished in volume by the 
Italian declaration of war upon Germany, but always of the 
same colour. This propaganda seeks to exploit the tense and 
miserable situation in which Italy now finds herself, in the 
interest of those who hold extreme Left or revolutionary 
opinions. Its colour, its tone, its bias, its assertions, its 
denunciations, make it offensive to all Italians except those 
who hold these particular opinions ; it is opposed to the real 
desires and sympathies of the Italian people; it is out of 
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harmony with the history of Italy ; and it is contrary to her 
true interests. If the Italians are made to believe that these 
voices from the Left represent the real opinion, and may come 
to express the deliberate policy, of England, great and lasting 
harm will result to both countries: for, although the Italians 
see that the policy of our present Government is perfectly 
correct and right, and that the clamour comes from those who, 
fortunately, have no responsibility for the management of 
public affairs, they cannot forget that Governments change, 
and that these unwise counsellors may one day hold the reins 
of office ; their apprehensions also are increased by very much 
of what reaches them from the English press, and, of course, 
by B.B.C. broadcasts—and, they rightly judge the general 
attitude of the English people to their country quite as much 
by these indications as by anything that passes in Parliament. 
If, in this most critical period upon which Italy is entering, a 
period in which decisions must be made that will be vital to 
her very national existence, she is forced to feel that the 
influence of England is being used in support of the least 
responsible and the most revolutionary elements among her 
own people, and in ways that are calculated to weaken her, 
aggravate her distresses, and sacrifice her permanent interests 
to the immediate advantage of certain extremist political 
groups: then, the natural affection and friendship which the 
Italian people have, and should always have, for England, 
will give way to a hostility which cannot do anything but 
permanent injury to the interests both of England and of 
Italy. 

There is no need to describe this propaganda in detail, for 
it isnow familiarenough. But there is need boldly and clearly 
to expose the fallacies and the dangers that it involves. Its 
most obvious expression is the campaign that has been carried 
on against the King of Italy. In form, the attack on King 
Victor Emanuel has ranged from fairly impersonal political 
statement to disgustingly vulgar personal abuse: in matter, 
it has consisted, speaking generally, in assertions that he has 
been guilty of unconstitutional action, and that he has been 
so closely associated with the Fascist régime that his abdication 
of the throne must now follow as a necessary consequence of 
the liquidation of that régime. 

The accusation of unconstitutional action is one that is 
easy to make in relation to the kind of decisions which the 
King has, on more than one occasion since the last war, been 
called upon to take: the safety of the State has been imperilled 
by violence and the threat of anarchy; vital issues have 
created irreconcilable conflict of opinion ; the decisions that 
the King has had to make some think wrong: and because 
they think them wrong they call them unconstitutional. It 
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her | isan accusation, too, that is calculated to impress the people 


hese | of this country, who are of naturally conservative tempera- 
ome ment and have an instinctive aversion from fundamental, 
wt. sudden change ; _whose political life is on the whole very 
lian regular and placid, and who consequently find it a most 


ectl fatiguing mental exercise to imagine and understand the 

Y | difficulties of government in a country where political life 
ta lacks these happy and respectable characteristics. (True it 
is that in English history a few things have been done which 
were much less constitutional than the Italian King’s actions, 
much | yet were accepted by the English nation. That, evidently, 
must be quite a different story; for it is often the kind of 
nei people that most readily accept those things who are most 


iil ready to condemn the King. Still, the working of a certain 
ment type of conscience is not always easy to follow.). The events 
ing, a of 1922, and of the time of Matteotti’s murder, two years after, 


tal to | ate too complicated to be examined here. A simple denial, 
t the therefore, of this accusation must suffice : the charge that the 
| King acted, at the critical conjunctures, in an unconstitutional 


= manner, is unjustified. 
“¢ hed The other argument employed against the King—that he 
erests § bas been so much implicated with the Fascist system that its 


litical | {all must involve his own—is an argument which is much more 
h the | Maportant in the practical sense. It is also more dangerous to 
; the King. If hostility to King Victor Emanuel, on this 
account, should prove to be the general and permanent 
nd of @ sentiment of the Italian people, it is, of course, possible that 

he will abdicate the throne. But that this is the case, there 


il. fe is yet no proof, and in the nature of things there can be none. 
leail The North of Italy cannot utter its voice: it is silent, bound 

ie and helpless in the German vice. Nor have the people, the 
aria true people, of the South yet spoken. They are far too much 
: King occupied with the desperately difficult business of existence 


‘litical § % be concerning themselves with any questions of politics. 

The political meeting—for that is all it was—held at Bari at 
he hil the end of January, which was pompously described as the 
s bale “Congress of Democratic Parties,” had no constitutional right 

or title to deliver the opinion of the people of the South upon 
the issue of abdication. But some seventy Socialist and other 
Leftist Members of Parliament could not contain themselves 
that but must send the meeting a telegram of quite superfluous 
ch the ) SUPport. There cannot possibly be any fair, deliberate 
° bess consideration of this, or, indeed, any other great political 
‘erilled | ‘sue by the whole Italian people, or any true expression 
s haa of its opinion, so long as the entire country is occupied by 
s belligerent armies, and a great military campaign is in pro- 

gress. Politics must wait until the military issue is decided. 
al & And when Italy comes to decide questions affecting her 
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monarchy and her King, shall she not decide them herself, 
alone ? She needs no help from English Left Wing politicians, 
Characteristic of the attitude of this school is the kind of attack 
that was made upon the King by Socialist Members of Parlia- 
ment at the beginning of last August, a week after he had, in 
dismissing Mussolini, actually taken the first step towards 
bringing Italy into the war on the side of the Allies. Marshal 
Badoglio and King Victor Emanuel were not “ satisfactory 
representatives of the Italian people ”’ it was asserted by one 
of these Members, who, amid some offensive personal observa- 
tions about the King, passionately demanded : “ Is the House 
of Savoy commendable to honourable Members opposite? 
Are they prepared to do a deal with King Victor Emanuel ?” 
Fortunately for England the honourable members apostro- 
phised, that is the Conservative Party, are not so ignorant of 
their duty as to imagine that it calls upon them to declare 
that they either commend or condemn the House of Savoy, 
to approve or to disapprove the King of Italy as the repre- 
sentative of his people; and they would consider it an 
intolerable impertinence on their part to pronounce upon a 


question which it is for the people of Italy, and the people of | 


Italy alone, to decide. Of whatever decision Italy desires to 
make in this issue, let us be able to say, in famous words: 
L’ Italia fara da sé. . 

There is another strong reason why attacks on King Victor 
Emanuel should receive no support from this country, and 
it is one that appears not to have attracted the public notice 
which its importance demands. If the King were to abdicate 
the throne, it would probably not be for his son, the Prince of 
Piedmont, to ascend it, because the reasons that had brought 
about the abdication would operate with equal, or even 
greater, force against the Prince. In this event the Prince 
of Piedmont’s son would become king. But this boy is now 
only seven years old. There would therefore have to be a 
regency, and it would last for many years. A long regency 
would mean weak government. At the best it would mean 
weak government ; and at the worst, in the conditions that 
would exist in Italy, it might mean civil strife and anarchy 
no government at all. The abdication of the monarch might 
well begin a train of events that would end in the destruction 
of the monarchy itself. Is this a thing which Britain should 
welcome or desire ? It is a conventional description that the 
House of Savoy is a symbol of the unity of Italy. But the 
royal house is much more than the symbol: it is the very 
essence, and the guarantee, of the unity of Italy. There are 
great differences, which have their roots very deep in the 
history of that land, between North and South, and within 
North and South between various regions ; and it is only the 
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monarchy that preserves the unity of the State. The end 
of the monarchy would very probably mean the disruption of 
Italy, and the attempted establishment of its constituent 
regions as independent smaller states. What opportunities 
of intrigue and conflict would here be opened! What occasions 
of contest between the Powers for influence and advantage ! 
What a dangerous menace to peace, and to British interests 
in that part of Europe, does this prospect show! These con- 
siderations of national interest should prevent, if no other 
arguments do, the continuance of attacks upon the King of 
Italy by our English republicans. 


CHARLES EmmMotrT. 


LONDON LORE 


Srow says: ‘‘ Then have ye one other lane called Rother Lane, or Red 
Rose Lane, of such a sign there, now commonly called Pudding Lane.” 
The original meaning of “‘ pudding ” is, of course, the entrails of animals, 
and it is suggested that it was. by way of this lane that the butchers of 
Eastcheap market carried their offal down to the Thames and there 
disposed of it in the readiest manner. Its early name of Rother Lane, 
ot Retherslane, refers to the slaughtering-place of the butchers, and of 
this Red Rose Lane is doubtless a corruption. 

When these entrails, and especially of pigs, were utilised to make the 
first pudding, the name was transferred to the delicacy, and the English 
Pudding became famous far beyond the bounds of the country, so much 
so that in the Middle Ages visitors from abroad were enjoined not to 
leave without testing its qualities. Its gastronomic fame, indeed, gave 
tise to the popular expression “ pudding time,” meaning the lucky hour. 
Its manufacture was largely in the hands of women, and in 1569 we find 
mention of pudding wives and tripe wives. There was one named Mis- 
tress Heath, living in Honey Lane in 1670, who, as recorded by Smyth in 
his Obituary, fell into such a “‘ trembling fear ” when a neighbouring house 
fell down, that she took to her bed and died. Great houses used to 
employ a pudding wife, and among the Privy Purse expenses of Henry 
VIII in 1530 is “‘ To the wife that makes the King puddings at Hampton 
Court, 6s. 8d.” Then there was the celebrated Mother Mampudding, 
who kept a victualling house in Petty Wales, Tower Street, and Mistress 
Cornwallis, whose puddings so pleased Henry VIII that he gave her a 
fine house in Sugar Loaf Court, Leadenhall Street. This place was then 
known as Sprinkle Alley, so named it is said from a holy water pot which 
used to hang there before the Reformation. It had been ecclesiastical 
property, which accounts for its being in Henry’s possession. 

The only modern representative of the English Pudding is the black 
pudding of the porkbutchers’ shops. 

C. P, 


AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS, EAST AND WEST 


In both hemispheres, both theatres of war, Mediterranean and 
Pacific, the assault on the Axis powers is being carried on 
chiefly by amphibious operations ; but there are considerable 
differences in the two sets of conditions. In Italy the actual 
landings have largely been unopposed, except in the air. In 
more than one landing the success was chiefly due to surprise, 
to the discovery of a practicable landing place where there 
were no very formidable defences on the beach itself, and 
immediately inshore of it, such as the British troops encoun- 
tered in 1915 in their first landing on the Gallipoli Peninsula, 
In none of the landings in Sicily and Italy have the attacking 
troops had to fight their way ashore as at Cape Helles. The 
obstacles they have had to overcome have been chiefly the 
physical difficulty of getting heavy vehicles and equipment 
ashore on an open coast, rather than an alert enemy ina 
strongly fortified prepared position. 

Those have been no mean obstacles, nevertheless, and 
they could not have been surmounted without much fore- 
thought, both in the design and production of the special 
landing craft for which the disembarkation of modern military 
equipment calls, in the training of troops and seamen, and in 
the organisation of each separate operation. For the problem 
is not only to get the troops, tanks, guns and transports 
ashore ; it is to get them ashore rapidly. Even if complete 
surprise is achieved, and a place for a landing is picked—as it 
seems to have been at Nettuno—in which the enemy has not 
organised any defences, he will rush forces to the defence as 
rapidly as land transport can move them. An amphibious 
operation on the coast of an enemy mainland—as are those 
in Italy and as will be any others that are undertaken on a 
European coast—can only succeed if the invaders are capable 
of throwing a large force ashore simultaneously. 

What the size of the force must be depends upon the general 
plan of the operation, and such operations must fall into one 
of two categories. Either the force intends to work from its 
landing place as a base—a “‘ beach-head ”’ in modern jargon— 
from which its lines of communication and supply will run; 
or else it is intended to be self-contained after landing, inde- 
pendent of communications or intending to join up with a 
different source of supply. In the first case the size and 
strength needed for the force that is to be thrown ashore is 
capable of exact calculation—a mere matter of methematics, 
as it were. It must be large enough to secure and holda 
“ covering position ” round the landing place, spacious enough 
to prevent direct enemy attack on the beach, before the enemy 
shall have time to assemble forces for that attack. Once the 
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covering position is secured there is no obstacle to pouring 
further forces ashore as fast as they can be brought by sea 
to the point of disembarkation, and the operations from that 
time cease to be amphibious. The fighting—except so far 
as it is carried on in the air—moves inland from the landing 
place which, with the craft that come to it, become merely 
a part of the line of communications. 

If the operations, on the other hand, are to be of the 
second category, the size of the force is governed simply by 
the nature of the task on which it will set off when it is thrown 
ashore, and the Navy’s task in this case is merely to get the 
whole of it ashore as nearly simultaneously as possible. No 
such operations, however, appear to have been carried out in 
Italy, except perhaps the “leap-frog ’”’ landing at Termoli. 
When the landing was made at Nettuno, and it was clear that 
complete surprise had been achieved, some people in this 
country expected—and, indeed, hoped—that we were about 
to see something like a commando raid on a large scale, 
whereby the surprise achieved in the landing would be 
exploited by a substantial mobile force raiding right across the 
German communications with the object of disorganising their 
defence on the main front farther to the south-east. Such 
an operation would utilise to the full the advantage possessed, 
by virtue of command of the sea, against an enemy with a 
long coastline such as that of Italy. It would seem to offer 
the best means of exploiting the mobility that sea power 
confers. But it is, of course, very easy for the outsider, 
without responsibility and without full knowledge of condi- 
tions or available resources, to advocate bold and dashing 
courses such as this; for all that our arm-chair strategists 
can know, such a stroke may have been quite out of the 
question ; and no one is justified in finding fault with those on 
whom the responsibility lies because they did not undertake it. 

At the same time it is legitimate to observe, and to point 
out, that the advantage gained by surprise is evanescent 
unless it is followed up and exploited at once. The effect of 
the Nettuno landing, since the only use made of it has been 
to secure—with a deliberation which has had the appearance 
of being leisurely—a ‘‘ beach-head ” some miles in diameter, 
and not to advance from it after a period sufficient for the 
tnemy to assemble forces comparable with those inside it, 
has been merely to enlarge the length of front on which we 
ue engaged with the enemy, without attaining any advantage 
of position. Surprise was achieved, but the advantage of 
surprise was not utilised. We are not in a position at present 
todo more than note the facts; it will be for the future to 
Pronounce upon the question of whether, as it would seem on 
the surface, an opportunity has or has not been missed. 
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In the island operations in the Pacific the conditions have 
been very different. In order to understand them clearly it ig 
necessary to have in mind a picture of the rather peculiar 
topographical conditions of the islands in which fighting has 
been occurring in the last three months. The Gilbert and 
Marshall Islands are all atolls, formed out of coral reefs 
growing from the summits of submarine mountains which 
stand up from the more or less level floor of the Pacific Ocean 
but do not quite reach the surface of the sea. Round the 
Marshall Islands, for instance, and between them, the depth 
of the sea is more or less constant at about 2,500 fathoms— 
15,000 feet. The atolls themselves consist of ring-like reefs 
of coral of various sizes enclosing lagoons of moderate depth; 
all the lagoons are deep enough to be navigated, though some 
of them are obstructed by a certain number of rocks and 
shoals; in none of them does the depth exceed some 3 
fathoms. Like most coral formations, the reefs come up to 
the surface but very little, if any, above it. In nearly all atolls 
there are a few gaps in the reef, some of them large enough to 
be used as an entrance for ships. 

The islands themselves are all small—some of them tiny— 


and situated on the reef, formed by the decay of the coral; 


helped by flotsam. None of them stand more than some 
30 feet above high-water mark; all of them bear coconut 
palms, the produce of which provides practically the only 
trade of the islands. There is considerable rise and fall of 
tide, up to a range of 13 or 14 feet in some islands, so that 
there may be strong tide streams in some of the lagoons, 
particularly near the entrances. It would thus be no easy 
operation for a submarine to penetrate into the lagoon, even 
if there were no artificial defences in the entrance ; and the 
reef provides perfect protection for ships lying inside it, from 
any attack by submarines in the open sea. Where space cat 
be found on one or more of the islands for an adequate airfield 
it is easy to establish an effective operational air station, the 
supplies for which can be provided by ships lying in the lagoon. 
It cannot be a very difficult or laborious work to level 4 
runway in sandy islands which are already practically level. 
Even if there is not space enough to be found on shore fora 
runway, an atoll forms an ideal operational base for flying 
boats. 

These are the uses to which the Japanese appear to have 
put the Marshall Islands in the last ten years. They have 
been in possession of them since they seized them from 
German control, at the Allies’ request, in 1914 ; in 1920, ast 
was clear that they did not intend to relinquish their hold o 
them, the League of Nations regularised the position by 
granting a mandate, under the terms of which the island 
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were not allowed to be forfeited or to be developed for war-like 
purposes. Up to 1934 there is no reason to suppose that these 
terms were disregarded, though a certain amount of harbour 
development, ostensibly for commercial purposes but hardly 
justified by the amount of commerce of which the islands are 
capable, was carried out. After Japan left the League of 
Nations, however, any restraint in this direction was removed ; 
from 1938 onwards all access to the islands by foreigners— 
fairly effectively discouraged before that date—was definitely 
forbidden. It is therefore not known with certainty—except 
to the United States authorities from the results of air recon- 
naissance flown over the islands—what works they have 
actually constructed there. But they are known to have 
established bases in the atolls of Kwajalein, Wotje, Maloelap, 
Jaluit and Mili. There is an excellent airfield onthe island 
of Roi in the Kwajalein Atoll. Maloelap, Wotje and Taroa 
all also possess airfields from which some thirty Zero fighters 
have generally come up to oppose American bomb attacks 
on the atolls, but it seems doubtful if their runways are long 
enough for use by bombers. Mili has an airfield with three 
runways. Eniwetok Atoll, the westernmost of the Marshalls, 
and only 750 miles from the chief Japanese base at Truk in 
the Carolines, seems to have been used only as a seaplane base. 

The principal Japanese station was at Kwajalein, which is 
the largest of the atolls. The Kwajalein lagoon is not circular 
but is irregular in shape, having two arms each about ten miles 
wide and some forty long, set at an obtuse angle. One arm 
runs westward from the junction at the north-east corner of 
which lies the island of Roi; the other stretches to the south- 
eastward and at its tip is the island of Kwajalein, the largest 
in the atoll. There is another island at the western tip of the 
reef, but it is practically inaccessible because it lies on a narrow 
extension of the reef jutting out into deep water and has no 
shore abutting on the lagoon. There are many islets along 
the reef, forming two principal groups extending on either side 
of Roi and Kwajalein respectively. There are entrances 
through the reef in the vicinity of each. Roi itself is triangular 
in shape, each side being about three-quarters of a mile long. 
There are two other islets separated from it only by very 
narrow strips of reef-studded sea, over which the Japanese 
have built bridges. The living quarters of the Roi airfield 
are on these adjacent islets. Kwajalein island is about one 
and a half miles long and nowhere more than half a mile 
wide. It was used by the Japanese as a flying-boat and 
submarine station only. 

The Gilbert Islands, a British possession, were occupied 
by the Japanese three days after the attack on Pearl Harbour 
in December, 1941, and remained in their possession thereafter 
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until recovered by the American attack of November last. 
There has been no report of the construction of airfields in 
them, but they were used as flying-boat and naval bases, and 
some of the islands were provided with very formidable 
defences. American marines made a raid on Makin Island, 
the northernmost of the group, in August, 1942, destroying 
Japanese stores landed and installations set up there and 
withdrawing when that work was done. In November last 
possession of the islands was recovered by a combined opera- 
sion by American forces, the troops employed being partly 
Marines and partly U.S. Army. 

The landing was preceded by a heavy bombardment by 
battleships, cruisers and destroyers, as well as bombers from 
the aircraft carriers included in the attacking force. It was 
evidently hoped that this would be sufficient to disorganise 
the defence enough to enable the troops to get ashore without 
suffering too heavily, but the defences proved to be much 
stronger than was expected. At Betio Island, the chief 
Japanese position in the Tarawa Atoll, there were some 500 
pill-boxes only a few yards from the water’s edge ; between 
them and the shore and below high-water mark there were 
tank ditches and tank traps built in the sand with the aid of 
coconut logs or concrete. The landing craft on their way 
ashore, grounded on a coral reed with less than 3 feet of water 
over it, which lay well out from the shore, in some places as 
much as 800 yards, so that the Marines to get ashore had to 
wade that distance under heavy rifle and machine-gun fire. 
The Japanese garrison numbered about 4,000 picked troops. 
The American casualties in landing were 1,026 killed and 
2,557 wounded before they succeeded in defeating and wiping 
out the Japanese defenders. At Makin the preliminary 
bombardment would seem to have been more effective, for 
American casualties were only 65 killed and 121 wounded. 

The experience in the Gilberts, and the heavy casualties 
suffered there enabled the attack on the Marshalls to be 
organised much more successfully. The American Construc- 
tion Corps—known as the “ Seabees ”—at once got to work 
and carried through one of their lightning jobs of constructing 
airfields, chiefly for fighters. This enabled the air attack on 
the Marshalls to be organised very much more effectively, 
since it was not necessary to rely on carrier-borne fighters 
alone. From November 22 onwards the air attack on the 
Marshalls continued without intermittence as frequently as 
two attacks in the day. On January 22 task forces under 
Vice-Admiral Spruance began a close-range bombardment, 
and bombing attack from carriers, on the islands of Kwajalein 
Atoll, while all the other occupied atolls were kept under aif 
bombardment by the U.S.A.A.F. working from the Gilberts. 
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There was no insufficiency of the preliminary bombardment 
here; it continued for eight days. On January 30 United 
States Marines landed on a number of islets on either side of 
the two islands of Roi and Kwajalein whence they attacked 
those islands themselves. Two days later they were in 
sufficiently effective possession of them for the whole of 
Admiral Spruance’s ships to anchor inside the lagoon ; two 
days later still, they were in full possession of the whole atoll— 
though a few islets remained to be mopped up—and the 
Japanese main garrisons, which amounted in Kwajalein alone 
to some 2,000 men, had been exterminated. The American 
casualties at Kwajalein Island were 27 killed, 9 missing and 
190 wounded ; in the Roi area there were less than roo killed 
and 400 wounded. 

When this stage was reached the operation was at an end— 
a very different state of affairs to that which obtained in 
Italy. There was no question here of the two separate 
categories of operations, between which a choice had to be 
made in the Italian theatre. There could be only one sort of 
operation in these island strongholds—the capture of the 
island and the complete elimination of all enemy forces in it. 
There could be no question here of achieving a surprise landing 
since it was quite clear to the enemy from the first what was 
coming. The strategic situation at sea was also entirely 
different. It was within the power of the Japanese to counter 
the attack on the Marshalls by action at sea, by naval attack 
on Admiral Spruance’s forces, either on their way to the islands 
or while the attack was in progress. Such a reaction to the 
American attack would undoubtedly have brought on a trial 
of strength between the Japanese and American navies. 
This, apparently, the Japanese were not ready to face. They 
preferred to let the Marshalls go rather than to face the final 
struggle in that area, possibly calculating that they were not 
strong enough so far from their own waters to face the final 
test at sea. But it will have to come soonet or later. 


H. G. THURSFIELD. 


The National Reiew published a map of the Pacific with the 
February number. This will be found very useful in con- 
junction with Admiral Thursfield’s article—Ep., N.R.] 


THE RUSSIAN WINTER CAMPAIGN 


THE third winter in Russia has been as disastrous for Germ 
as its predecessors. Its battles form part of a single pattem 
in the gigantic struggle which began in June with the Germay 
attack and failure in the Orel-Kursk-Byelgorod areas and has 
continued almost unceasingly for nine months. After a month 
of fighting the Russians went over to the offensive. Sing 
then they have advanced westwards in Central and South 
Russia from 250 to 500 miles as the crow flies on a front (in 
this region alone) some 500 miles in a straight line from north 
to south; and much longer when account is taken of the actual 
areas of contact. Two hundred and fifty miles is considerably 
farther than the distance from London to Paris. Five hundred 
miles is about as far as from Brighton to Inverness ; or a 
far in a straight line as from Calais to Berlin. There has bee 
no greater fighting advance in all history. Nor are thes 
tremendous gains in the centre and the south the whole story, 
for on the northern front, where less ground has been recovered 
because areas and distances are smaller, the Russians have 
also won great strategic victories. 

In mid-February the geographical situation was roughly 
as follows: In the north the Russians were across the Estonian 
frontier and their troops stood along the wide and swift 
flowing River Narva on most of its course from Lake Peipus 
to the Gulf of Finland. Russian forces on the east bank of 
the Narva were attacking the city of Narva, most of whic 
stands on the west bank of the river about 12 miles from it 
mouth. The investment of Leningrad was finally ended, and 
the Gulf of Finland coast from Leningrad to the Narva had 
been cleared of Germans to a depth of some 50 miles 
Between the Gulf of Finland coast and Lake Ilmen (about 
100 miles south of Leningrad) the Russians had driven the 
Germans from the whole of the Volkhov salient (the apex of 
which had been near Kirishi, on the Volkhov, some 40 miles 
east of the Leningrad-Novgorod railway). They had cleared 
the main Leningrad-Moscow railway along its whole length. 
At the head of Lake Ilmen the ancient and historic city of 
Novgorod was once more in Russian hands. West of Novgorod 
Russian forces were wiping out a small remaining German 
salient and advancing towards the eastern shores of Lake 
Peipus. ; 

South of Lake Ilmen, in the 120-mile stretch between 
Staraya Russa and Novo Sokolniki, the German stood as for 
months past along the general line of the River Lovat. Both 
Novo Sokolniki and Nevel, about 20 miles farther south, wert 
in Russian hands, and a Russian salient extended west 
beyond both places towards the Latvian frontier. 
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southern flank of this salient was 40 miles south of Nevel on 
the railway to Vitebsk. Vitebsk, yet 20 miles farther to the 
south, on the upper course of the Western Dvina, was still in 
German hands, the centre of a powerfully fortified area and 
the principal remaining German base in this part of Russia. 
From Vitebsk for 50 miles south to Orsha, on the upper 
waters of the Dnieper, and from Orsha south for 125 miles 
to the confluence of the Beresina and the Dnieper, the Germans 
held the whole of the north-south railway, most of the. main 
highway, and the line of the Dnieper (from Orsha southwards) 
together with ground in varying depth along its east bank. 
At the confluence of the Beresina and the Dnieper a deep 
Russian salient to the west began. The base of this salient 
stretched 150 miles southwards along the Dnieper to Kiev 
and then ran another 50 miles south of Kiev into the northern 
Ukraine. The northern side of the salient took an irregular, 
jagged course south-westwards to Luck (pronounced Lutsk), 
80 miles west of the Polish 1939 frontier and 225 miles west 
of Kiev. Luck is about 100 miles south of Pinsk, which lies 
near the centre of the Pinsk or Pripet Marshes, and 120 miles 


) south-east of Brest-Litovsk, which marks their western edge. 


In this area the front ran across the Pripet Marshes, ground 
which is forested and swampy, and laced with countless 
small rivers and streams. The Russians held the low-lying 
land between the lower courses of the Beresina and the Pripet 
as far as Mozyr, 65 miles west of the Dnieper. From Mozyr 
the front ran south for 50 miles to Ovruch, where it turned 
sharply west again to Luck, 150 miles away. From Luck the 
southern side of the salient followed the line of the Brest- 
Litovsk railway south-eastwards to Berdichev, from which it 
continued in an irregular south-easterly course roughly to 
Zvenigorodka, 100 miles south of Kiev, where the Lower 
Dnieper front began. 

The general contour of the Lower Dnieper front was much 
simpler. For about 150 miles its northern flank ran south- 
eastwards, roughly parallel to the course of the Dnieper and 
some 50 to 60 miles south of it, to a point a little east of Krivoi 
Rog. The only body of German troops left between this 
flank and the river comprised 10 divisions trapped north-west 
of Kirovograd which the Russians were systematically wiping 
out. The Germans had lost Kirovograd, an important base 
and road centre, and all their former positions in the Dnieper 
Bend except Krivoi Rog, which was seriously threatened. 
At Krivoi Rog the front made a sharp turn in the direction of 

erson, 100 miles to the south-south-west, on the estuary 
of the Dnieper. The area, in part some 30 to 40 miles wide, 
between the Krivoi Rog-Kherson line and the Lower Dnieper 
was disputed, the Russians holding much of it to the north 
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and the Germans farther south still standing on the western 
bank of the river as far as its mouth. 

Such in mid-February was the geographical picture in 
Russia. Most of these vast gains had been made in a little 
more than three months, since the storming of Kiev on 
November 6. This was true of all the advances west and 
south of Leningrad, of most of the great Luck salient stretching 
far into Poland, and of the greater part of the Lower Dnieper 
front. Nor had the Russian drive lost its formidable 
momentum. 

The picture in time is more complex but must be reviewed 
if Russian strategy is to be understood. During mid-November 
the Russians were developing the salient which ultimately 
reached Luck, both along its northern flank between the 
Beresina and the Pripet, and in the centre, west of Kiev. At 
the end of November they launched a short offensive in the 
Propoisk area, between this salient and Vitebsk, which won 
some ground and eased concurrent operations on the salient’s 
northern flank. Early in December they increased their 
pressure on the northern flank of the Lower Dnieper front, 
capturing Znamenka junction north-east of Kirovograd on 
December 9 and storming Cherkassy, the last big German 
stronghold on the middle Dnieper, on December 14. On 
December 14 a new Russian offensive began in the north in 
the area around Nevel (which a sudden Russian blow had 
captured on October 7). Ten days later the Russians had 
fought their way south on the Nevel-Vitebsk railway to the 
outlying defences of Vitebsk, where the Germans held 
them. 

Meanwhile, a powerful German counter-offensive had been 
launched against the southern flank of the Russian salient 
west of Kiev. This operation was undertaken in considerable 
strength, and at first gained ground. On November Ig the 
Russians evacuated the important junction of Zhitomir, 80 
miles west of Kiev, which they had captured only six days 
earlier. On November 30 Korosten, another important 
junction 50 miles north of Zhitomir, was also evacuated after 
12 days in Russian hands. During early December the 
German counter-offensive met increasing Russian resistance 
and by mid-December it was brought to a standstill. On 
Christmas Eve the Russians went over to the offensive again, 
broke through the German defences, and five days later had 
recaptured most of the ground lost during the preceding six 
weeks. A rapid Russian advance to the west then began. 
On January 3 the Russians stormed Novograd Volinsk, 50 
miles west of Zhitomir and the scene of stubborn fighting m 
the summer of 1941. On January 4 they captured Belaya 
Tserkov, 40 miles south of Kiev, where in 1941 one of th 
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critical battles of the northern Ukraine was fought. Next day 
Berdichev, 65 miles south of Zhitomir, was in Russian hands. 
These two towns lie on the southern flank of the Kiev salient, 
and the Russian advance in this sector threatened the German 
positions on the upper Bug, some 20 miles to the south-west, 
and the Lvov-Odessa railway which links with the main 
lines from Warsaw, Silesia and Berlin, and was the principal 
remaining German supply route in the south. On January 10 
the Germans therefore counter-attacked again, this time with 
the object of safeguarding the Bug line and the strategically 
vital positions south of it. The Russians did not try to over- 
come this counter-attack directly, but turned again to the 
west. On January 11 they captured Sarny, 35 miles west of 
the Polish frontier, on the Kiev-Kososten-Brest Litovsk 
railway. On January 14 they took Mosyr. During the next 
three weeks the Russian advance continued, and the occupa- 
tion of Luck and of Rovno (a railway junction 40 miles south- 
east of Luck) was announced on February 5, two days after 
the German High Command had reported the evacuation of 
these towns. 

Between mid-January and mid-February the main weight 
of the Russian offensive was not concentrated, however, in the 
Luck-Kiev salient. Instead, major operations began on the 
northern and the Lower Dnieper fronts. On January 14 the 
Russians attacked from Oranienbaum, some 20 miles west of 
Leningrad, where a Russian bridgehead had been permanently 
maintained, and also in the direction of Novgorod. On 
January 17 other Russian forces forced a crossing of the 
Volkhov, and on January 19 the German defences south of 
Leningrad were stormed. The capture of Novgorod followed 
on the 20th ; on the 27th the siege of Leningrad was raised ; 
by the 29th the Leningrad-Moscow railway had been cleared 
along its entire length; and by February 4 the Gulf of 
Finland coast had been freed and the Russians were across 
the Estonian frontier. 

} On the Lower Dnieper front the latest Russian offensives 
were launched north-west of Kirovograd and against the 
Nikopol sector in the Dnieper Bend. In a five-day battle 
between January 30 and February 3 the Russians surrounded 
Io German divisions north-west of Kirovograd and began 
their annihilation. While this battle was in progress Russian 
armies 175 miles to the south-east were attacking the rear of 
the German forces at Nikopol and were storming the sub- 
stantial German bridgehead some 75 miles long and 30 miles 
deep on the east bank of the Dnieper opposite Nikopol. Both 
Nikopol and the bridgehead on the east bank were captured 
on February 8, after which the Russians turned their forces 
against Krivoi Rog and Kherson. At first, however, progress 
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against these objectives was slow, in part owing to abominable 
weather which turned the ground into a sea of mud. 

Such are the facts about the past three months’ cam- 
paigning in Russia. Their interpretation is difficult. The 
Russians have obviously been stronger than the Germans on 
the whole, though at certain points their strength has not 
been sufficient for their purposes. This is definitely the 
case in the Kerch peninsula in the Crimea, where by mid- 
February Russian efforts had done no more than establish a 
bridgehead. If German reports are true, it is also the case 
at Vitebsk, where the Germans claim to have checked the 
Russians in fighting described as prolonged and very heavy. 
Even after allowing for such cases, however, there is no doubt 
that the Russians have enjoyed a distinct margin of strength 
over the enemy. In weapons it was stated officially on 
December 8 that the Red Army possessed more tanks, ’planes, 
guns and mortars than at any time during the war. Their 
advantage in artillery has been repeatedly demonstrated, 
Russian mobility is also notable. So far as this results fram 
motor vehicles, Britain and the United States may claim 
some credit in respect of their large deliveries vid the difficult 
Murmansk route and through Persia. The same applies also 
to some extent as regards weapons. In the main, however, 
the Russian superiority in matériel results from a magnificent 
and successful effort throughout the home front. A similar 
effort is responsible for the organisation behind the lines, 
which has brought supplies where they were wanted and made 
mobility in the field possible. In numbers the Russians also 
have an advantage, which in part is due to a high birth-rate 
and a larger proportion of young people to total population. 
In tactics and fighting skill as well as in staff work the improve- 
ment in Russian quality evident throughout the past nine 
months’ fighting is notable. Nor could Russian spirit be 
higher or more resolute, whether at the front or in the rear— 
and in war spirit is the supreme human factor. 

Soviet strategy has used this margin of strength to keep 
the Germans thoroughly extended and to recover ground. 
By striking constantly in many sectors the Russians have 
pinned down German reserves and made it dangerous for the 
German Command to transfer them to threatened areas. 
Thus, the Russian capture of Cherkassy on December 14 was 
partly due to the withdrawal of German tank divisions from 
the Lower Dnieper front for use in the counter-offensive then 
in progress against the southern flank of the Kiev salient. 
How extensive is the ground which Russian strategy has 
recovered we have already seen. Not least among the losses 
it has brought the Germans are the great and irreplaceable 
manganese deposits at Nikopol and the vast iron ore beds of 
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Krivoi Rog, which are already unworkable by the Germans 
and will soon be Russian once more. 

On the other hand, the margin of Russian strength has 
not been great enough to destroy the large German forces 
still defending the line of the Bug and on the Lower Dnieper 
front. The Russians have also lacked the power to frustrate 
German strategy completely. As compared with the autumn 
of 1942, the German armies in Russia have been weakened by 
heavy casualties and by the loss of perhaps half a million 
vassal troops—Italian, who have all gone, Rumanians, 
Hungarians, and minor formations—some of whom have 
fought well and all of whom were useful for line-of-communica- 
tion and similar purposes, in which they spared German man- 
power. The Italian campaign, the demands of the Balkans 
since Italy’s surrender, and the impending threat of the 
Second Front in the West, have all withdrawn forces which 
the Germans would otherwise have used in Russia. Allied 
bombing must also have reduced the flow of weapons and 
supplies. In these circumstances German strategy has had 
to be defensive. For the most part, both plans and execution 
have been skilful. The Germans seem to have been caught 
napping on the northern front, apparently because they under- 
estimated Russian strength and thinned out their formations 
unduly. They made a bad mistake when Io divisions were 
trapped north-west of Kirovograd. On the Lower Dnieper 
front as a whole they may have held their positions too 
stubbornly and somewhat too long. But the obstinate and 
prolonged German defence has inflicted many casualties on 
the Russians, held up their advance, and kept them far from 
the frontiers of the Reich. And the hard fact remains that, 
although very definitely no longer a victorious army, the 
Germans are not yet decisively routed. 

Another month or six weeks may remain before the spring 
thaw bogs down both sides in sticky clinging mud. Though 
the Russians have not yet shot the last bolt of their winter 
campaign, the time left seems too short for them to cut off 
and annihilate the large German forces still left in the Southern 
Ukraine. Unless all the signs are at fault, those forces are 
now at long last definitely in retreat towards the Carpathians, 
Where the next main German defensive position will pre- 
sumably be established. Not even the escape of these armies 
can make German losses this winter, whether reckoned in 
troops or in ground, other than a disaster. But if the Germans 
are in fact retreating and succeed in doing so, then Russia 
will also face further heavy fighting in the spring or summer 
when the great Anglo-American attack in the West begins. 

JULES MENKEN. 
February 13, 1944. 


OUR TREES 


WE, who have long since realised the vital importance of 
reafforestation and its relation to our national welfare, noted 
with satisfaction, mingled with anxiety, the scheme put 
forward by the Forestry Commission to spend 47 millions 
during the next 10 years, with a probable total expenditure 
amounting to 117 millions covering 60 years. The general 
public, whose habit it is to take equally for granted the beauty 
of our woodlands and their disappearance, do not probably 
appreciate either the importance or the vastness of this 
scheme which plans to plant out approximately 5,000,000 
acres in Great Britain. 

Inexperienced and destructive criticism never achieves 

‘anything, but it is possible that one who has made a life-long 
study of this engrossing subject, and also followed with lively 
interest the activities of the Forestry Commission, and the 
debate in Parliament, is justified in making some comments 
and suggestions which may prove helpful. One hundred and 
seventeen millions is a very large sum, even when spread out 
over 60 years, and the scheme is a very ambitious one, even 
when tackled with the utmost care and ability by practical 
and public spirited men who thoroughly understand their 
subject. In this connection it was surprising that during the 
debate in the House much valuable time was spent in repeated 
compliments to the officers of the Commission who, in giving 
their best services, are only doing their duty, with better 
conditions and remuneration than some others. 

The proposed expenditure, most of which must be borne 
by the long-suffering taxpayer, should be planned out and 
accounted for, in order that the public can understand from 
the Reports shown by the Commission how this vast sum is 
being administered. It iscurious to notice that in the Debate, 
although the problems of reafforestation were referred to at 
great length, no single speaker made any reference to the 
financial and economic side, or the wisdom of past administra- 
tion. In order to understand and form an intelligent opinion 
on these two important points, one must study the Annual 
Reports of the Commission, and here I venture to state that 
any experienced business man would give up the struggle 
when attempting to follow the finances of this great under- 
taking, as disclosed by the Reports. The information given is 
both inadequate and involved, and it is impossible to gather 
how the money has been spent. There is no separate account 
showing how much has been spent on wages, and how much on 
management, and no suggested percentage costs such as 
named on p. 19 of the Report are of any value unless based 
upon a correct analysis. 
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It will be noted that the percentages have been reckoned 
on the total expenditure incurred plus the total receipts—a 
method which might be eagerly welcomed by the directors of 
many companies, if allowed. 

For 20 years, beginning 1919 and ending 1938-39, it would 
appear as follows :— 


Opening Closing Increase in 
year year percentage, say :— 

Salaries, wages, and 

allowances £25,156 | £90,790 260 per cent. 
Headquarters’ charges 577 £10,561 | 1,730 ,, 
Assistant Commis- , 

sioners’ charges £1,825 £8,270 aaa 
Divisional Officers’ 

charges , £4,829 | £13,378 — 
Forestry operations . | £66,550 | £733,223 | 1,001 ,, 


It would be assumed that the above figures contained the 
whole of the overhead charges, such as salaries, etc., but this 
is not so, because the 1937 and 1938 Reports show that 
included under the heading of Forestry operations a sum cf 
{133,I2I was expended in 1937 upon overheads, salaries, 
supervision, etc., and £142,698 in 1938. 

In the Report for the year ending 1937 (p. 38) we are told :— 


“The outlay per acre on labour and material on the areas 
planted between 1919 and 1937 was as follows :— 


i «ad. 
England and Wales 916 4 
Scotland 9 18 6 
Great Britain 917 I 


These figures cover the cost of preparation of ground, 
drainage, fencing, plants, planting, replacement of failures and 
weeding, but do not include expenditure on forest protection, 
supervision, and overhead charges. 


And Report for year ending 1938 gives (p. 35) :— 


“The outlay per acre on labour and material on the areas 
planted between 1919 and 1938 was as follows :— 


fa. & 
England and Wales e%:.7 
Scotland 7 10 0 6 
Great Britain 10 9 90 


with the same reservations as above. 
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Such figures are calculated to give a totally false impression, 
and are misleading, since the cost of management, supervision, 
and overhead charges are not mentioned in the same connec- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding the statement made that the Commission 
has taken every opportunity of encouraging co-operation with 
private owners, the figures of expenditure under this heading 
are irregular and diminishing, as can be seen by the following 
extracts from the Reports :— 


£ 
Commencing figure. ‘ ; Nil 
1920-21. ‘ : . ‘ 352 
21-22. ‘ , ; . §1,050 
‘22-230—« ; ‘ ; . 30,790 
23-24 —Ci«w j ‘ ‘ - 455247 
24-25. ‘ , ; . 31,166 
25-26 — «x. ; ; ‘ . 12,012 
26-27. : ‘ , . 14,024 
27-28 yj ; ‘ : . 10,776 
28-29_—«j : ; ; . 12,407 
29-30 —. ; ; ; . 14,102 
30-31. ; : ; . 14,067 
31-32 i : i . 13,649 
32-33 : ‘ , . 12,103 
33-34 ; ‘ ; . 14,121 
34-35 ; ‘ ; - 13,968 
35-36 , ; ; - eg .ne6 
36-37. ; : , - 9,884 
37-38 —tiw 3 ; : - 10,905 
38-39. . : : . 12,681 


The revenue received is considerable, amounting to 
£2,673,336 in 20 years, and has increased year by year, but 
again we are given no information as to its nature, it being 
merely catalogued as “ receipts.’ Should not the taxpayer 
be better informed ? Trees have been sold, probably trees 
have been bought ? Properties have been acquired which no 
doubt produce annual rents, each of these and other receipts 
playing an important part in the administration. 

The quoted revenue in the 1943 Report would appear to be 
that up to the end of 1939. From that date to the present, 
and in the future, the revenue should be enormously increased, 
but even on the basis as shown in the last account, this sum 
would represent an interest of 2# per cent. on the annual vote 
required, viz., £4,710,000, so that it might be possible for the 
issue of a Government loan which would place the investor on 
as advantageous terms as any other Government issue, 
without cost to the taxpayer, 
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On p. 58 the Report says :— 


“<The Forest Authority will become increasingly interested in the 
marketing of timber. Not only will sales from State Forests increase 
relatively to private sales, but also, because of its interest in dedicated 
woodlands, the Forest Authority will be concerned to see that much private 
timber is properly marketed. . . . the home-grown timber trade as it 
existed before the war will be considerably smaller in scale . . .” 


The above indicates a fundamental change, and indeed a 
revolution has already begun. If the Commission becomes a 
purchaser and seller of growing and converted timber, where 
in other respects will its trading powers terminate? Is the 
Commission to purchase, establish sawmills, convert the timber 
and sell the produce ; to sell growing trees and seedlings, or 
are its functions to be limited ? At present the Commission 
is undoubtedly trading in trees, and not only actually 
establishing and running sawmills direct, but certainly in close 
relationship with the Ministry of Supply. The proposals seem 
to suggest that the Forestry Commission will be gradually 
changed into a large Government Department, controlling all 
woodlands and the Timber Trade. 


ALEXANDER HOWARD. 


So long as men live by bread, the far away valleys must 
laugh as they are covered with the gold of God, and the 
shouts of His happy multitude ring round the winepress and 
the well. . . . No scene is continually and untiringly loved, 
but one joy by joyful human labour ; smooth in field ; fair 
in garden ; full in orchard; trim, sweet, and frequent in 
homestead ; ringing with voices of vivid existence. No air 
is sweet that is silent ; it is only sweet when full of low currents 
of under sound—triplets of birds, and murmur and chirp of 
insects, and deep-toned words of men, and wayward trebles 
of childhood. As the art of life is learned, it will be found 
at last that all lovely things are also necessary; the wild 
flower by the wayside, as well as the tended corn; and the 
wild birds and creatures of the forest, as well as the tended 
cattle ; because man doth not live by bread only, but also 
by the dessert manna ; by every wondrous word and unknow- 
able work of God. 


Unto this last.—RUSKIN. 


2* 


THE WHITE GOOSE 


So near to swan’s form, yet how far 
From swan’s grace and allure you are, 
My lovable, white, waddling goose. 
Although you cackle back abuse, 
What a near-miss of being poet, 
What blissful creature not to know it, 
To go on perpetrating prose 
And feel in heaven as periods close, 
As proud as if on flawless rhyme 
You pinnacled all sense sublime. 

Such snowy plumes and sunny-splendid 
Were almost, but not quite, intended 
To rival the white rose of Sharon. 
And what a neck! The rod of Aaron 
Could barely buckle, then elongate 
In such a serpent hiss of hate— 
Only poets, only swans 
Are subtler in their malisons, 
And what a difference! Then they sing 
Sometimes, and with a final fling 
At flaming ramparts of the world 
They set all Time re-echoing— 
But you, whose wings are always furled, 
Whose voice avoids all exaltation 
And with it failure’s fierce damnation, 
Why curse your earthly blessedness ? 
Are we not all, beyond redress 
Born nearly swans and largely geese, 
The few with glimmering of the higher, 
The most content with muck and mire ? 
For such is Life. Now is it peace ? 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON. 


I WORK IN A SECONDARY SCHOOL 


For the past few years I have been teaching in a secondary 
school. There are hundreds of similar day schools in the 
country. This one has won quite a good name for itself in 
its own immediate neighbourhood. From a material point 
of view I am happy there and I like my colleagues. 

The school was founded about 35 years ago, and is State- 
aided. For many years it remained a small school of about 
250 boys and girls, and from numerous reports it appears to 
have been efficiently run from the start. There was a certain 
friendly atmosphere and uplifting ‘“ tone’”’ about the estab- 
lishment which made one pleased to-admit that one belonged 
to it. 


THE BUILDING—OUTSIDE 


The head and founder of the school died, and a short time 
afterwards the school moved into new buildings. With the 
fresh equipment and surroundings great hopes of better 
education generally were raised, and for a few months the 
teachers, metaphorically speaking, wore rose-tinted spectacles. 
The school has a fine position amid many trees, and to the 
rear is a large playing-field. The plain brick building looks 
uncommonly like a barracks or a hospital, especially as it is 
surrounded by wide asphalt paving. The main entrance, on 
the pattern of so many recently built schools, is at the head 
of the drive, and to it come the school governors, staff, 
parents and (sometimes at the same time) the milkman, 
butcher and grocer. There is no service entrance for the 
kitchen, and milk bottles, sacks of vegetables or crates of 
groceries commonly adorn the entrance hall. 

A fair proportion of vegetables for the school dinners 
comes from the school grounds. There being no gardener or 
groundsman, the produce is in the hands of one of the science 
staff, aided occasionally by a woodwork instructor, who are 
both fully occupied with routine indoor work. Sporadically, 
however, a class may be taken out to do a violent bout of 
boisterous weeding. This happens chiefly alongside the main 
drive, and, understandably, usually before a governors’ 
meeting. The ground at the back receives less attention, 
being hidden from the public eye but fully exposed to the 
hungry mouths of birds, mice and other pests. Water for 
this part of the allotments has to be carried across the whole 
length of the large playing-field, so despite a few willing 
helpers the ground is baked as hard as cement about May. 
In other parts of the grounds are situated six grass tennis 
courts (in- unavoidably poor condition these days) which are 
used by about 40 players each afternoon games period in 
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summer ; in winter there is one hockey pitch, one football 
pitch and a netball court in the playground. 


THE BUILDING—INSIDE 


As in most schools, the Head’s room is near the main 
entrance. There is no waiting-room for parents or other 
visitors, or place where they can sit other than on the milk 
crates in the draughty corridor. The kitchen, opposite the 
Head’s room, is slightly larger than that found in an average 
modern dwelling-house. It produces well over 500 dinners 
daily! It has two large ovens, a steamer, a potato boiler, 
two average-size sinks, and a potato-peeler. This machine 
scrapes potatoes with a shattering noise. Turning the handle 
is too strenuous work for women, and so boys do it, usually 
at the beginning of school hours. 

The classrooms are all at the back of the building. They 
receive a little morning sun, as they face E.N.E. For most of 
the day, the sun shines on the other side of the building, on 
laboratories (where it is unwelcome) and on cloakrooms 
(where it is wasted). Each classroom has windows on two 
sides, facing the garden and facing the corridor. Both sides 
are covered with light-obscuring netting as a protection 
against blast. This is a blessing on the corridor side, as 
passers-by would be a great distraction to the classes. The 
windows facing the garden are very close to a thick wood of 
tall trees, which tinges the light with green on even the 
brightest days. The upper windows in many classrooms, 
although they still open, are permanently “ blacked-out.” 
The middle set of windows are not made to open. The lower 
set opens about 6 inches. Thus it is frequently found that 
rooms are stuffy and gloomy in summer, and in winter cold, 
the central heating system never properly warming the build- 
ing. The very walls and tiled floors seem to exude damp chill, 
even in summer, and it being no one’s job to shut the outer 
doors, it is unbelievably draughty. The cloakrooms are on 
either side of the main entrance in a position of honour. 
One mirror and six lavatories are provided for the use of over 
250 girls. Very frequently it is warmer outside the building 
than inside, even in winter. Warm moist air from the play- 
ground comes in contact with the cold corridors of the build- 
ing, and the floors and walls become damp with condensed 
moisture, and look as if they have been sprayed with a hose. 
This happens in spring and autumn particularly, and powdered 
chalk has to be put down to prevent accidents arising from 
slipping on the wet tiles. 

In the classrooms there is not always room to walk, even 
with care, between the rows of desks. From the front desks 
the pupils can, in some rooms, almost touch the blackboard 
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with their hands, and are level with or even slightly behind 
the teacher’s desk. The latter is always a low desk of the 
office pattern, lower than the children’s desks, so that when 
sitting down the teacher cannot see the pupils at the back of 
the room. Each room has pictures, most have a cupboard, 
but none has any clocks. 


ENTERING THE SCHOOL 


The school year begins in September. It is rare for anyone 
who is not II or 12 years of age to enter the school. In 
recent years there has normally been no room for a girl or 
boy who is, say, 13 or 15. The entrance examination is held 
in the summer for the following autumn term. There is a 
separate exam. for intending fee-paying pupils and for 
“special place ’’ (scholarship) holders. There are papers in 
English, arithmetic and general knowledge. The greater 
part of the successful entrants come from elementary schools, 
where, from long experience, the “‘ type ”’ of secondary school 
entrance paper is known. The pupils work scores of them 
for practice, whereas the pupil from a private school stands 
at a disadvantage, never having seen such papers before or 
prepared similar work. One such boy gazed uncomprehend- 
ingly at the exam. paper for some time, then asked: ‘‘ Do 
we have to answer the questions?” An intelligent-looking 
girl brought up her blank arithmetic paper with “ I’m awfully 
sorry, but I just can’t do any of these sums. I’ve no idea how 
to begin.” She hadn’t “done” much arithmetic at her 
private school, where much time was spent on “nature 
study ’ and on raffia work. I myself went to a private school 
until I was nearly 11. It was an efficient one, and I had a 
good groundwork in most subjects. Many private schools, 
especially, it seems, those with important-sounding names 
which spring up in the suburbs, are very inefficient. The 
early years of a child’s education are the most important in 
some ways, but hitherto there has been no law to prevent any 
person from opening a school; if the butcher gets tired of 
cutting up meat, he was quite at liberty to start a “ school ”’ 
in his best parlour. And he could charge fancy fees (eight or 
ten guineas for short hours), whereas a secondary school 
fee is usually five guineas a term. 


THE CLASSES 


At the school where I teach, there are four “ parallel ”’ 
classes to each form. For example, there are 2A, 2B, 2C and 
2D. The A-grade class is the brightest one, but among the 
pupils there will be some who are not A mentality, as there 
are never enough A’s to fill a class of over 35. Next in order 
comes the B-grade class, then the C-grade class, which is 
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slower and usually more unruly. In the C class there are 
often some misfits: younger pupils who are not C in intel- 
ligence but B, and lazy B-grades or even A’s who have not 
bothered to work. The D-grade class (Duds or Dregs) is 
usually large. In it may be found the older backward child, 
the quiet diligent plodder who does his limited best, the deli- 
cate child whose repeated absence has impeded progress, the 
very slow and lazy pupil, and occasionally the sub-normal 
child. 

Many parents, quite understandably, do not realise the 
importance of the form in which their child is placed. Oncea 
child is labelled A, B, C or D, it is difficult, though not impos- 
sible, for him to change his grade, Very outstanding pupils 
may be moved, but it sometimes happens that the vacant 
place may be given to a child whose merits do not warrant it, 
but whose parents ‘‘make a fuss’’ about their offspring 
being in, say, 3C. 

The form teacher can make a great difference to the class, 
Of course the various subjects are taught by specialists (e.g., 
history is taught throughout the school by teachers with 
degrees in History who teach no other subject), but the 
general atmosphere can be made or marred by the influence 
of the form teacher. An enterprising and sympathetic form 
teacher can, if his or her discipline is good, make quite a 
successful class of C or D grades. They may become cheerful, 
willing and hard-working pupils, even though the scholastic 
standard is not high. It is all too frequently found that over- 
worked subject teachers (those who specialise in one subject) 
devote the best part of their energies to the A and B forms. 
What could be more natural ? They find C and D forms less 
responsive and more tiring to teach, and consequently do not 
always give them of their best. The children quickly sense 
this and in return do not work well. A lightening of the 
teacher’s timetable would help remedy this defect. 

In some schools, the A, B, C, D grading is not practised, 
as it is thought harmful for a child to get into his head that 
his mentality is a certain “‘ grade.” Instead, several truly 
parallel classes are arranged, with good, bad and mediocre 
pupils in each. The weak pupils are thus usually stimulated 
by the quick ones’ example: it happens occasionally that 
they are discouraged at the lack of opportunity to do well. 
(In a graded class, they would ‘‘ come out ”’ higher in the form 
lists.) The good pupils are slightly penalised by having to 
slacken their pace somewhat, and altogether this sort of class 
is sometimes a problem for the teacher. In some schools 
the difficulty is largely solved by “‘ the block system.” This 
is used for important subjects like mathematics and languages 
where progress and ability are more clearly marked. The 
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best pupils at, say, French, from 2A, 2B, 2C and 2D may all 
be brought together in a special class called Block (or Section 
or Division) One. There are other blocks for less able pupils, 
whereas general subjects such as scripture and history continue 
to be taught in the ordinary forms. Similar arrangements 
may be made for German, Latin and mathematics, the pupil 
being placed in the most suitable block according to his 
several abilities, for example, Block One for French, Block 
Two for Latin, and Block Three for mathematics, a weaker 
subject. Interchange between the various blocks is possible. 


THE LESSONS 


In the school where I teach, only the A-grade forms 
learn Latin. Owing to the arrangement of the timetable, 
pupils must decide at the end of two years whether they 
wish to learn Latin or science. Naturally nearly all the boys 
wish to do science, and many girls, too, as wartime emphasis 
is upon this subject. 

At the end of the school year, it is rare for any pupil not 
to be promoted to the form above, whether his work deserves 
itor not. This is a pity, as an incentive to work is thereby 
lost. The reasons lie in the great pressure of numbers. There 
is just no room for Jimmy Smith or Mary Jones to “ stay 
down,’ notwithstanding his or her laziness or absence or poor 
work. 

Nearly all the forms learn one foreign language. Most of 
the members of the A and B grade forms attempt School 
Certificate at the end of five years at the school, usually at 
about the age of 16. About 85 per cent. of these pass. 

School Certificate is a test of average ability. It is not 
designed for the brilliant or even the “ good ”’ pupils. Many of 
the children who fail the examination are either victims of 
persistent bad teaching (rare, as there are specialist teachers 
in every secondary school) or examples of persistent laziness 
(less rare ; many are content with doing just enough work to 
“get by’; they make strenuous efforts during the few weeks 
before the examination, thereby tiring themselves for doing 
the actual papers). Those who do not sit for the examination 
at all are to be pitied. They are usually in the C or D forms, 
the numbers in which gradually diminish as the date for 
School Certificate approaches, as to one after another the 
hopelessness of passing what is surely the lowest of all recog- 
nised public qualifications is apparent. Just at the present 
time to the adolescent getting a job seems easy. Large wages 
are offered for simple clerical or unskilled manual work. 
A term after leaving school, Mary Jones visits her friends as a 
“secretary ” (this is a copy typist) earning £3 15s. weekly. 
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Nay, more! Bromby (was there ever such a slow-witted 
boy ?—quite good at games though) earns £6 Ios. a week 
at the sawmill and he has just turned 16. : 

Why do such children as fill the C and D grades of the 
school where I work come to a secondary school? Not all 
take the entrance examination, although most do. It is 
possible for a parent who “ did not know ”’ the date of the 
examination to get his child into the school at another time 
during the year. Genuine cases of hardship occur in wartime 
when the father has to change his place of work and settle 
the family into a new district. 

Take the example of the small man whose grocer’s shop 
has prospered in recent years. He wants to give his children 
a “‘ better ’” education than he had himself, a laudable motive, 
If his children are intelligent and have been well taught at the 
elementary school, they may at the age of 11 win scholar- 
ships to a secondary school. If they are diligent they may do 
well, despite the lack of a sympathetic cultural background. 
It may happen that the lad with his head full of algebra, 
Latin, Greek history and chemistry finds the room behind 
the grocery shop none too favourable a place for study, and 
the home atmosphere alien to the school one. A great pro- 
portion of marks, perhaps 80 or go per cent. is given for 
homework, and it is mainly upon marks that the children are 
placed in the various forms. Thus a child who has not a 
quiet place in which to do his lessons, with adequate time and 
proper equipment, is at a disadvantage. 

The school in which I teach is a “ central ”’ one for a large 
district. Only about 30 pupils come from the immediate 
neighbournood of the school. Therefore, nearly 600 travel 
daily to school on crowded trains and buses. Most of them 
have an hour’s journey, and have to wait for their conveyances 
which may be unpunctual. Some cycle or go by bus to reach 
a railway station, so that to start out at 7.30 in the morning 
and reach home at 5.30 in the evening is no uncommon 
occurrence. In wartime no special trains or buses can be 
allotted to school children, with the exception of one district 
which is not served by train or bus (oh, benighted England }). 
Here a meagre petrol ration is given for a conveyance to 
collect the children, who sometimes miss school because the 
allowance runs out, or have to cycle 16 miles or more. Why 
could not three or four smaller schools have been built in 
appropriate localities, instead of this huge ‘“ central” one? 


In the winter the children start out in the dark and return m 
the fast gathering dusk, two quarter-hours of fresh air having. 
been meted out to them during the day. The answer is— 
Economy. Economy of building materials, equipment and 
teachers’ salaries. O, false economy ! 
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THE STAFF 


The masters and mistresses have separate staff-rooms. 
The masters’ room is used by the boys who do firewatching, 
hence the dirty carpet, chipped walls and stained furniture. 
The decorations are four years old ; malodours seem to exude 
from the very upholstery, so that the atmosphere is always 
close and smoky. 

There are two small windowless cloakrooms for staff use. 
The mistresses’ cloakroom is used as a sick-room for girls. 
Usually the staff firewatching bed and blankets are used for 
the cases, which may later prove to be infectious ones. 

There are 22 teachers; nearly all of them have degrees. 
There are only three mistresses over 35, but only one of these 
has a degree. I have three years’ experience, and I get £18 
per month, after deductions for pension and income tax have 
been made. A master of the same length of service gets 
about {25 monthly for exactly the same work. No general 
staff meetings are held to discuss the welfare of the school or 
of individual pupils. Useful suggestions and criticisms are 
made in the staff-rooms, but they are nearly all abortive as 
there is no outlet for complaints or means of putting theory 
into practice. This tends to promote discontent and grumb- 
ling amongst the staff. The teachers do firewatching, A.R.P. 
and organise various Youth Group activities in their out-of- 
school hours. Many have to do their own catering (almost 
a whole-time job in itself these days), and some have dependent 
relatives who absorb their time, energy and income. 

There are twelve weeks’ holiday in the year, three at 
Christmas, three at Easter and six in the summer. This 
sounds generous, but firewatching has still to be done, camps 
and holiday courses to be organised, neglected wardrobes 
and correspondence to be attended to, not to mention health 
and spirits to be restored after a long and grinding term. One 
of the primary purposes of a teacher’s holiday, the re-creation 
of his or her particular subject by fresh studying, books and 
invigorating contacts after the stultifying repetition of 
elementary facts to children, is all too often pushed aside as a 
desirable but ethical object which is outweighed by the more 
pressing claims of material life. 


THE PRACTICAL SIDE 


There are six domestic staff for cleaning and cooking in 
this large establishment. There are four village women in 
the kitchen, well-meaning untrained folk who work exceed- 
ingly hard to turn out 500 meals per day. They understand 
neither food values nor the arrangement of menus. A typical 
meal is a tablespoonful of minced meat and rice, two boiled 
potatoes (often partly uncooked), two or three prunes and a 
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dessertspoonful of custard. If there is fresh meat, the portion 
served would just cover two half-crowns, or there may be 
half a thin slice of pressed beef each. Green vegetables are 
exceedingly short and badly prepared, their nutritive value 
being impaired by unsatisfactory methods of cooking. About 
once a week quite good puddings of suet and dried fruit are 
served. I have a normal adult appetite, less than a growing 
boy’s, yet I constantly rise hungry from the table, and by the 
middle of the afternoon my energy flags. Some of the staff 
bring biscuits or sandwiches to allay the worst pangs, espe- 
cially as very little milk is available for the staff mid-morning 
drinks. 

The number of school cleaners is very small. There are 
mice in the building, which nibble maps, books and paper, 
The children sharpen pencils, and drop grass, nutshells and 
crumbs on the floor, and bring dirt into the building on their 
outdoor shoes. Shortage of coupons for indoor shoes may 
be the excuse of a few, but laziness is the curse of many. 
Similarly, about half the children do not bother to wear their 
school caps or hats, especially in summer. Absurd attempts 
are made by the older girls to alter their hats into fashion 
models by tucks, turn-ups, and ghastly angles to avoid 
spoiling the built-up coiffure in front. It is quite common for 
the most necessary equipment to be lacking, such as pens or 
pencils which are “‘ forgotten ’’ by the pupil who does not 


care to learn or else weakly counts upon a friend to “ lend” 


him. 
THE PUuPILs 


The children are a very typical selection. They are 
thought “ quite nice”’ by the outsider and “ average ’”’ by 
the experienced teacher. I have no doubt at all that some 
arrive at school hungry after their early breakfast, and have 
to wait two hours before Break. In about 40 minutes about 
600 must enter the school drive, all through one small wicket- 
gate! There are other entrances, but no one has thought of 
using these to avoid the delay caused by one rusty squeaking 

ate. 
- Well over half the pupils are scholarship holders, which 
entitles them to free books and tuition and sometimes to 
travelling expenses as well. It is easy to win a scholarship, 
and the proud first-year entrant soon finds that very little 
merit is attached to his or her success. Scholarship-holders 
may gravitate to C or even D grade forms. However, the 
scholarship holders are the best pupils in the school, as the 
feepayers are those who failed or did not attempt the scholar- 
ship, or who entered the school at an older age. All the pupils 
call the masters Sir, which sounds respectful. They call the 
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mistresses Miss (not Miss Smith), a habit engrained from their 
elementary schooldays. Most teachers find Miss an ugly 
degrading name and would like to change it, but the habit is 
too strong. 

The uniform is not a particularly attractive one, and I do 
not know of anyone who takes a pride in it. The boys’ 
outfit of cap, blazer and tie (no more) is not compulsory, and 
many girls who possess the school clothes do not wear them, 
or only wear part of the uniform. 

Milk is provided at 4d. a third-pint bottle, yet many do 
not take it, especially in winter, when they naturally do not 
fancy a cold drink. It would be quite simple to warm the 
bottles of milk by standing the crates in sinks of hot water, 
but no one has time to do this, and there are only two sinks 
in this brand-new kitchen. . . . ; 

Most of the children read school library books regularly, 
and many belong to Youth Group Movements which they 
seem to enjoy. A few of the older boys who expect to leave 
shortly are detailed to do odd jobs such as bell-ringing, typing 
and duplicating. No one takes an interest in them, so con- 
sequently they take no pride in performing these jobs effi- 
ciently—a pity, and bad training for the character. These 
and other pupils are absent for inadequate reasons, or come 
late for trivial pretexts. The public examination results are, 
however, always average and are sometimes good. Every 
year one or two pupils go to minor provincial universities, 
but rarely to London, Oxford or Cambridge. 

I wish to emphasise that this is an ordinary secondary 
school, run on similar lines to scores of others, and no better 
or worse than they. The scholastic results are average and 
occasionally good, the Youth Group Movements are con- - 
sidered ‘‘ smart,” the building is new, the grounds extensive, 
the staff have average qualifications, the fees are moderate ; 
the education is in the form of mass-instruction, the parents 
rarely contact the teachers, there is bustle, hard work, gems of 
encouragement and reward—for pupil, parent and teacher, 
this is a typical wartime secondary school. 


CHESTER SCOTT. 


A POLICE NOTEBOOK 


THEY might almost be cross-section drafted straight from 
Shakespeare’s motley crowd. On one page there’s a gipsy, on 
the next a peer, and then perhaps a man who’s wanted for 
murder. They all come tumbling into the pocket in my tunic, 
where they sort themselves out in a little blue book. Yes, 
from every one of them I learn something fresh. Some faces 
go all glum when I produce this book, others hear magistrates 
speaking from 2s. 6d. to {10 when I write in it. Yet it brings 
good news as well: “‘ Your son, previously reported 
missing, is now known prisoner of war.” 

More amusing, though, is the great speculation it seems to 
cause among the public. They wonder just what it is that 
sets me off scribbling so easily. Passers-by nod, whisper, and 
nudge each other, they seem curiously amused. I can’t think 
why. As I say, it’s only a little blue affair, measuring five by 
three, with faintly-ruled lines and pages numbering one to 
80. It’s kept alongside other official items, including Identity 
and Warrant Cards, and an inch-tape for taking road measure- 
ments when there’s an accident. 

Curiosity reaches a grand climax if I happen to be taking 
a name and address. “‘ H’m, obviously a summons,” I can 
imagine Mrs. Passer-by saying to her husband. ‘“‘ Dear me, 
why are people so careless ? Our name’s never been in a police 
notebook, has it, John ?”’ John merely grunts and switches 
a pipe very thoughtfully from one side of his mouth to the 
other. 

Mr. and Mrs. Passer-by are lucky—or are they ? Suppos- 
ing they left an umbrella or handbag in the bus, or picked up 
a two-shilling piece on the pavement ? Perhaps they have 
but didn’t—or wouldn’t—report it. That’s a pity, they might 
have saved the expense of buying another. As for the two- 
shilling piece, that’s criminal ; and next time the policeman 
they think is so busily writing in his notebook outside No. 10 
may be watching from the corner of his eye. . . . Well, I 
don’t want to scare anyone, but people have been convicted 
for stealing by finding, apart from being enrolled in the note- 
book they boast avoiding. 

Time and again I’ve tried to unearth this exaggerated 
bogey that lurks among pages one to 80. Sometimes it 
jumps out at the most innocent people and sends them into 
an automatic dither. I get reports of trivial incidents—no 
suggestion of law-breaking, mind you—but as soon as I ask 
for a name and address, that does it. ‘‘ Oh, never mind, 
officer,” they say, and then add very cautiously: ‘‘ Besides, 
it’s nothing to do with me really.”” Psychologists with a spare 
moment should have a go at this one; I think they’d find 
something useful. 
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It’s odd, too, how people who commit some minor offence 
immediately take it for granted they’ll get a summons if their 
name and address goes down. As a rule, I grant you, they 
will ; but sometimes there are unusual circumstances—where, 
for instance, their indiscretion was due to illness or some 
urgent business matter. Now it’s not for me to decide. All 
I’m concerned with is the law ; if it’s not kept, it’s my job to 
report the full details of the case. My superiors do the decid- 
ing. And more than once I’ve been ordered to caution people 
instead of dishing-up the expected summons. But don’t be 
misled, I’m not dropping disguised hits on how to “ put one 
over” a policeman. It’s no use trying any old story. I’ve 
already suggested my notebook’s second name is “‘ curiosity ”’ 
—well, there’s another one, ‘‘ verification.” 

All entries are made in pencil, and begin with the date, 
exact time, and place of the occurrence. And even before 
paper salvage came along we were never allowed to leave blank 
spaces. To separate entries we simply draw a line across the 
page. You may suspect it looks jumbled—I did at first, till 
one night I had a long “ watching job.”’ _I passed the time by 
working out how many extra notebooks would be needed if 
every policeman in the country left a line blank between each 
entry. I can’t give exact figures off-hand, but I know it meant 
something like 1,000 notebooks a year, and that’s a lot of 
paper these days. 

I often look back on the first two entries I ever made ; 
they seem to show all the nervous excitement of a raw recruit. 
Advice given in the training school still rang fresh: ‘‘ Your 
notebook is always open to inspection by defending counsel, 
and if he finds any loophole ... .” 

I must admit I was a bit dubious over the first entry ; it 
was just my luck to “click” an accident the first hour I 
walked a beat. A motor-cycle combination swerved to avoid 
acar and turned a somersault. No injuries fortunately. The 
driver was an electrical engineer from Merton Park, S.W., who 
said he’d never had an accident before, and blamed the car in 
front for braking suddenly. Yes, there it is, three pages of 
spidery-looking writing, almost childishly spidery. I even 
took the make of the tyres on the sidecar to avoid any chance 
of a ticking off from the sergeant ! 

The second entry, phoned through to me at a call box, was 
made a couple of hours later outside a pub, The Angel. A 
man, about 40, wearing a blue jacket, baggy trousers and a 
grey cap, had walked into a shop in the next town and stolen 
alarge gold watch with cracked glass and Roman numerals. 

It’s awkward, without practice, writing in a small note- 
book with nothing to rest on. My first week, when I had to 
teport a motor-cyclist for riding without holding his handle- 
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bars, I found this writing-standing-up business had further 
complications, for there were the driving licence particulars to 
cope with. How to hold a fiddling driving licence in one hand 
and write in a tiny notebook with the other, I just couldn’t 
think—I did pretty well in training too. You see, he was the 
first motor-cyclist I ever pinched, and I simply hadn’t the 
cheek to ask him to hold up his licence for me to copy from and 
tell him he was beirg reported for a summons all in the same 
breath. The only alternative I could see was to put the licence 
on the ground and copy from it there, but that struck me 
more like musical comedy than police duty. I was thankful 
one of our motor patrols happened to be passing. 

There were other handicaps too. It’s no mean achievement 
taking down legible accident particulars in pouring rain ona 
dark night. You may have a difficult witness, and just as 
you’ve managed to get a statement from him a gust of wind 
whisks a shower of large raindrops off a tree smack on to the 
page ; the pencil breaks, or your torch gives out, when you're 
wondering if there’s sufficient evidence for a case of dangerous 
driving. 

It took some months before I really got used to summoning 
people, especially those who tried to talk me out of it. They 
seemed to spin very plausible and persuasive tales. As soon 
as they thought they were getting the better of me, they'd 
become all soft and apologetic. Then I’d pull out my note. 
book and they’d start their story all over again. Things were 
different, of course, with experience. One develops a knack 
of picking out “ gifted gab” from genuine misfortune. In 
fact, even now, it’s always genuine misfortune that makes me 
do a bit of pencil-sucking. To err is human .. . of course; 
but what’s a policeman for ? 

As time went by I could see plainly that my notebook was 
one of life’s close relations, a kind of professional soul, as it 
were, that attracted all manner of incidents from rollicking 
humour to grim tragedy, carefully sifting and sorting them 
all as they came along. It even records my own workaday 
sins and omissions. 

Perhaps you can decide whether this particular incident is 
humour or tragedy, but it is certainly one of my professional 
sins. My police experience was still in its infancy on June 27, 
1938, when I find there’s an entry: “ Re motor-cycle thief 
Saw man sitting on stolen motor-cycle No. DWL 797 outside 
Manor Farm. I started to question him but he slipped in his 
clutch and got away.” 

Soon afterwards I had to tell my sergeant. ‘‘ But why the 
devil didn’t you make him get off the bike before you ques 
tioned him?” he asked, not too pleased. He was pretty 
shrewd, he’d been in the Force 12 years. 
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I could only manage the feeble reply: ‘‘ Sorry, Serg., I 
know—but I was too keen on taking down full particulars in 
my notebook.” 

Oh, yes, here’s a typical wartime entry. Rollicking 
humour? Well, almost. But it might easily have been other- 
wise. On February 14, 1942, one Saturday night just after 
the pubs turned out ; my notebook says that “‘ At 22.10 hours 
Sentry outside Garrison Engineer’s challenged a man who was 
approaching a store truck. Man refused to halt. After 
repeated challenges Sentry fired a round over man’s head. 
He disappeared, running in direction of the public con- 
venience.” 

A few entries aren’t strictly “drawing-room.” Tempers 
are apt to fray when people realise they’re in for a summons. 
The amusing part is, as soon as they’ve been cautioned, their 
immediate reply has to be taken down verbatim to use as 
evidence. Should the air become too blue I’m obliged to take 
certain precautions. A Police Court being a public place, I 
come to a full-stop about half-way through my evidence and 
hand a piece of suitably-worded paper across to the magis- 
trates’ clerk. At this stage, usually, there’s a pin-dropping 
hush, but as to what’s on that piece of paper onlookers have 
to use their imagination. I believe it varies a good deal 
according to the amount of the fine. And as I step from the 
witness-box my notebook catches all sorts of inquisitive 
glances. 

While on the subject of evidence and cautioning people, 

I’m itching to kill a popular fallacy that always gets linked 
with my notebook. How it came about, goodness knows, 
though I suspect films and detective stories started it. A 
policeman makes an arrest, we'll say; he sticks out a fat 
tummy, produces a notebook and says: ‘‘ Nah then! Any- 
thing you say will be taken down and used in evidence against 
you.” 
If a policeman ever told anyone their statement would 
be used in evidence against them, he’d stand a fair chance of 
walking a carpet. Of course, there may be a fat tummy anda 
notebook—and perhaps even a “‘ Nah then!” But what he 
actually says is this: ‘‘ You’re not obliged to make a statement 
unless you want to. Anything you say will be taken down in 
writing and may be used as evidence.” 

Just compare that “‘ will be used in evidence against you ” 
with “ may be used as evidence.” There is a slight difference, 
don’t you think ? 

I'd like to say lots more about my notebook—but there, 
however much I tell you, you'll still wonder what I’m writing 
next time you see me outside the telephone box. 


A BIRD’S EGG 


A BIRD’S egg is one of Nature’s masterpieces. 

The bird’s body is prepared for the breeding season 
sometime before the first egg is actually laid. Egg-laying is 
probably a considerable factor in migration. The pituitary 
gland, under the influence of light transmitted through the 
eyes, plays an important part in accelerating the reproductive 
mechanism. Ultra-violet rays are an additional aid to repro- 
duction, as they help to mobilise the lime for the eggshells. 
Thus it is not surprising that many species of birds fly north 
when the breeding season approaches in order to avail them- 
selves of the northern sunlight which is so rich in ultra-violet. 
Proof that ultra-violet light is a bird’s ally is found in the fact 
that birds of temperate zones generally lay more eggs than 
their representatives in the tropics. For example, sooty, 
bridled and noddy terns of the tropics lay only one egg each, 
but the temperate species, arctic, roseate and common terns, 
frequently lay three each. 

The actual laying of a bird’s egg is a complicated process, 
When the egg has been formed it passes along the oviduct. 
On its journey it passes several sets of glands. The first 
covers it with gelatinous albumen or “ white ’”’ and the next 
with a double skin or membrane. The egg then passes into 
the uterine, where a final set of glands covers it with a limy 
shell. The whole process may last as long as twenty hours. 
The German investigator, von Nathusius, believed that a 
well-defined type of shell-structure, easily recognised under 
the microscope, belongs to certain families of birds. More- 
over, the shell-structure of a bird mated with a male ofa 
different species is recognisable from one laid by the same bird 
when paired with a male of its own species. The waste 
pigments of the blood and bile, and other internal secretions, 
colour the shell. By spectrum analysis, the colouring on 
some eggs is shown to be composed of seven well-marked 
substances. The colouring matter is insoluble in water but 
soluble in pure alcohol. The colouring on an egg is a partial 
index to its own history and that of the bird laying it. The 
health and mental condition of the bird have their effect on 
the colouration. Natural secretions may be inhibited by 
various mental states. A number of oologists believe that the 
older a bird is, the more intensely coloured will be its eggs. 
Sometimes a bird will deposit nearly all the dye on one egg 
in a clutch, and those that follow will consequently be much 
paler. 

Newton, in his Dictionary of Birds, writes that the history 
of the egg’s passage in the body of the bird can be read from 
the way the colouring matter is deposited. ‘‘ The circular 
spots betoken the deposition of the pigment while the egg 
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at rest, the blurred markings show its deposition while the 
egg is in motion, and this motion would seem often to be at 
once onward and rotatory, as indicated by the spiral markings 
not uncommonly observable in the eggs of some birds-of- 
rey. 

: An egg sometimes changes colour after it has been laid. 
If the nest is exposed to the sun’s rays these tend to bleach 
the eggs. Similarly, after eggs have been taken from a nest 
they lose part of their pristine brilliance. Some birds change 
the colour of their eggs themselves. The eggs of the great 
grebe and the dabchick are pure white when laid. But these 
two birds have the habit, when leaving the nest, of covering 
up their eggs with wet sedge or weed. This practice, together 
with the trampling of the eggs by the birds’ muddy webbed 
feet, soon stain the eggs to a dirty buff. While the shell is 
still soft the various pressures of the muscular walls of the 
oviduct help to give the egg its shape. The actual shell of 
the egg also appears to play its part in forming the general 
shape. By experiments with indiarubber capsules it has 
been found that when the walls are of uniform thickness, 
inflation of the capsule produces a sphere. But by suitably 
adjusting the thickness of the walls of the capsule, inflation 
can be made to produce all the known shapes of eggs. 

Although egg shapes vary considerably, they are all built 
upon the plan of the oval. The shape is so symmetrical that, 
if an egg is checked in a lathe, it runs nearly as true as if it 
had been turned. The oval shape of an egg ensures that the 
rigid shell possesses the peculiar strength of the arch whereby 
pressure is evenly distributed. This lessens the possibilities 
of breakage. In addition, an oval shape facilitates periodic 
shifting of the clutch, reduces the area of the surface which is 
exposed when the nest is temporarily deserted and enables a 
larger quantity of food to be stored for the embryo chick 
than in a vessel of equal surface but different shape. Within 
the general pattern of an oval, eggs exhibit widely divergent 
shapes and sizes. The domesticated red junglefowl, the fore- 
runner of the farmyard chicken, has laid eggs of all shapes 
and sizes, varying from sausage-like to a complete horseshoe. 

It has been suggested that the shape of an egg bears a 
relation to the form of the bird to be hatched. Thus long- 
legged and long-billed birds, such as snipe and plover, come 
from elongated eggs, while round-headed birds, such as owls, 
come from round eggs. Unfortunately for this ingenious 
theory there are a number of exceptions in both classes. 

The shapes and sizes of birds’ eggs seem, in a number of 
cases, to have a relation to the bird’s environment and mode 
of life. The egg of the common guillemot is a case in point. 
It lays one of the longest eggs of any British bird. The egg is 
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top- or pear-shaped and tapers almost to a point at the narrow 
end. 

A guillemot makes no nest and its single egg is frequently 
laid on the bare, open, level ledges of cliffs. If the egg were 
spherical it would be easily jostled by the wind or knocked 
by a chance blow into the sea. But it is claimed that owing 
to the peculiar mechanical structure of the guillemot’s egg 
any movement tends to cause the egg merely to rotate about 
the longer axis, i.e., about the pointed end of the egg as the 
centre of a circle of rotation. In addition, the surface of the 
egg is roughened, and this acts as a further safeguard to 
prevent it rolling sea-wards. But there is no truth in the old 
belief that the guillemot uses seccotine to stick the egg to the 
cliff-edge !_ Eggs which are laid on pebbly beaches or on areas 
of stones and shingle are shaped to resemble their surround- 
ings. Such eggs not only look the same shape as pebbles 
but are coloured similarly. So great is the resemblance that 
at a little distance the ‘‘ nest ’’ is quite indistinguishable from 
the rest of the beach. The length of eggs in relation to the 
length of the bird laying them varies from one-sixth to one- 
fifteenth, but the average egg is about one-seventh to one- 
eighth the size of the bird that lays it. There appears to bea 
relation between the length of the egg and the extent of 
migration of the bird laying it. A migratory bird will lay 
an egg that is proportionately longer than one laid by a non- 
migratory bird. 

The kiwi holds the record for laying the most dispropor- 
tionately sized egg. A kiwi is the same size as a chicken. 
A chicken lays an egg which weighs 2} ozs., a kiwi lays an 
egg which may weigh as much as 12 ozs. There is an American 
bird, called the bob-white quail, which holds, I believe, the 
world’s record for the number of eggs it can cram into a nest, 
Its egg is of a shape which enables it to pack the clutch with 
the pointed end downwards. One nest was found which 
contained, all faultlessly arranged so that they took up the 
very minimum of space, no less than 32 eggs. 

Experiments on various species of birds indicate that the 
fertility of a bird is seldom, if ever, the limiting factor in the 
size of clutches. If a lapwing’s nest be robbed of its clutch 
the bird immediately lays again. Should this clutch be taken 
it lays a third and, in certain deplorable cases, a bird has 


continued laying until it has become so weak that it could 
hardly fly. In the case of a water-hen nesting on a pond ia 
the Royal Botanic Gardens in Edinburgh the regular removal 
of one egg from an incomplete clutch induced the bird to lay 
over 20 eggs. The normal number is under 10. Where 
similar methods have been adopted with a starling the bird 
has laid 40 eggs in a run and a moorhen once laid 49 eggs 
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47 days. The barn-yard fowl is, of course, the outstanding 
example of fertility among birds. The wild jungle-fowl, 
from which the domesticated fowl is descended, seldom lays 
more than 50 eggs in its life, but its barn-yard relative can 
roduce 3,000 before it dies. Incidentally, the cackling after 
aying, which is so characteristic of the modern chicken, is 
said to derive from its jungle days. A bird that had laid an 
egg signalled its whereabouts to the remainder of the 
wandering flock by a loud call-note. 

The shell of an egg is composed largely of carbonate of 
lime, which is porous, and thus permits of the essential two- 
way exchange of gases. When the brooding bird rises for the 
necessary periodic cooling of the eggs an intake of oxygen and 
an output of carbon dioxide takes place. The extent of the 
output of gas and evaporation from the egg may be judged 
from the fact that there is a difference in weight of nearly 
one-third between the freshly laid egg and the newly hatched 
chick. Inside the egg there is a double delicate membrane 
which separates at the broad end to form an air-chamber 
which increases in size until the embryo chick is ready to use 
it. The future bird, in a fresh laid egg, is a tiny germ spot 
on the side of the yolk. The yolk itself is attached by thick 
cords of tough albumen (anyone who has eaten a soft-boiled 
egg must have noticed them) to the two ends of the egg. 
While the albumen cords are strong enough to hold the yolk 
in position they are sufficiently slack to let the yolk float 
near the upper surface of the egg. The fatty globules on one 
side of the yolk are heavier than the rest. The yolk is thus 
anchored near the top of the egg and prevented by its own 
ballast from revolving, so that although the egg is rolled 
back and forth one side always remains uppermost. It is 
the side which bears the germ spot, which is thus constantly 
near the warm body of the brooding bird. 

The embryo bird is very tenacious of life, as the following 
well-authenticated story shows. A farmer in southern 
Missouri, on going down to a henhouse, discovered that one 
of his hens was sitting on an empty nest from which 17 eggs 
had disappeared. On lifting a loose board the farmer found 
a large black snake. This was killed and slit open. Inside 
its body were the 17 eggs, all intact. These were returned to 
the hen and in due course 16 out of the 17 eggs hatched out 
into bonny chicks. Even before it is hatched a baby chick 
can have communication with its mother. This was proved 
in a wonderful way to an observer on an island in a Scottish 
loch. While standing over a red-throated diver’s nest he 
heard the unborn chick begin to cheep inside the egg. Sud- 
denly the mother flew directly over the nest, gave one warning 
cry—and immediately the unborn chick was silent ! © 
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For its exit from the egg a chick grows on the tip of its 
beak a white conical “ tooth ”’ of flint-like hardness. With 
this tooth it first pricks the membrane of its air-chamber, 
The chick thus receives its first real breath. Thereafter the 
pulmonary circulation becomes functionally active. The blood 
ceases to flow through the umbilical vessels from and to the 
allantois which consequently shrivels up and the navel 
completely closes. The rush of air into the chick’s lungs 
gives it an access of energy and it utilises this by giving a 
hefty blow with the chipper at the shell of the egg. Through 
the hole it makes, further oxygen floods in and the chick 
commences to cut and bore its way out through the shell, 
Fortunately for the chick, quite a small crack in the shell is 
sufficient to destroy the surprising strength of the intact egg- 
shell. But even so some chicks take a considerable time in 
getting free of the shell. Ina note in British Birds some years 
ago J. H. Owen said that out of 11 eggs he had under observa- 
tion, six took two days to hatch. 

A peculiar habit has been noticed among the young of the 
bob-white quail. Writing of a clutch of bob-white eggs, 
from which the young had emerged, Charles Abbott said: 
“Each had been opened—not merely broken—alike and ina 
curious manner. A clean cut had been made nearly around 
the shell, but enough remained intact to hold the two portions 
together. The unsevered portion acted as a hinge, and so 
the little quails merely opened a wide door of their own making, 
and through it stepped out of the cramped quarters.”’ The 
chicks of other species are also very workmanlike in the way 
they excavate themselves. They make a hole with their 
chippers and then enlarge it by pushing their beaks through 
the opening and using it as a lever to widen the breach. 
Eventually the end of the shell gives way and the chick 
clambers out. Almost at once the chipper, having performed 
the function for which it was created, drops off. 


FRANK W. LANE. 
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LANE. 


REVERIE 


I 


THE rumble of a cart, the rhythmic beat of wheel and rail, 
have suggested many a phrase to imaginative ears. In the 
same way spoke the grinding machine. The ears were those 
of an old wanderer, ears that were attuned more to the wash 
of the sea, to the strange sounds of other lands, than to the 
hum of belts that is the background to the cacophony of a 
war-time machine shop. ‘“ By sea and by air,” his machine 
seemed to say as it ground away the superfluous steel of a 
certain something that was destined to land with more than 
a thud in a place across the sea. ‘“‘ Be-er and music,” it said 
as the operation was reversed. 

How consoling, thought the attendant, that one may 
travel in retrospect now that ‘trips abroad are reserved for 
those on duties of a sterner kind. Only the gap of time can 
orientate to the true perspective the things seen and felt, 
the scenes and impressions of bygone travels. ‘‘ Scenes and 
impressions,” repeated the machine. The last word tapered 
into a harsh sibilance, for the driving belts had come to rest. 
It was a lunch break. 

Along with hundreds more, the traveller now ‘“‘ on muni- 
tions ’’ made his way to the canteen, to a meal and—reverie. 
The hundred and more voices that spoke at once, coarse and 
refined in war-time mixture, male and female, blended into 
nothingness. Somehow, a selective deafness had come on to 
the man who had roamed... . 


The sudden realisation that the cloud-like forms were the 
sunlit summits of the Alps: drinking Chianti with his host, 
dAnnunzio, the pseudo-Czsar who was to seize Fiume years 
later: the beauty and charm, the exquisiteness of the poet’s 
beloved Lago di Garda: Naples, Nice, New York, and the 
smells of Constantinople: the Statue of Liberty and the 
awesome Sphinx. The thrill of going and of being abroad, 
and the thrill of coming home! By sea and by air—the cliffs 
of Dover and the unique mosaic that is the face of Britain, 
“this precious stone set in the silver sea.’ Be-er and music ! 
Aspree by the Spree ! 


Homeward bound by the short sea route, no true Briton 
could fail to react to the distant view of the Sussex and Kent 
coast ’twixt the majestic fagade of Beachy Head and the cliffs 
of Dover, limy white in the clear light of day or pearl-grey 
through the breaking mist. It is more than emotion, more 
than a mysterious radiation of a wave-length akin to the 
traveller’s own, that quickens the pulse and flushes the native 
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pride. For the cliffs that have stood defiant through the 
centuries “against the envy of less happier lands ”’ belong 
to the sphere of reality. The edge of “ this sceptred isle” 
emits something that has historical, and contemporary, 
significance. 

From the sea, time favours human reactions, aids the 
mind’s eye to picture the scenes that lie beyond the cliff, to 
add depth to the vision. The cottage by the stream, the 
trout that bask in the sunlit shallows, the lush meadow that 
sweeps gently to the tree-topped ridge, the dreamland of 
youth, grow clear from the haze of memory. Or sun-starved 
homes in drab streets, grimy faces of men and contrastingly 
white aprons of women, kettles on hobs and meagre tables, 
stand out sharp and real. For in the words of Sir Walter 
Scott :— 


‘ Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath.said, 

This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand ?” 


Then, with a smoothness peculiar to the homeland, the 
train bears the homecomer past the hedged fields, past the 
little orchards and paddocks, the cream-washed farmhouses 
and green pastures, past wellnigh all of the pleasant scenes 
that Britons over the seas are apt to dwell upon. And lucky 
is the wanderer returned who looks out at blossom of black- 
thorn or of may, or indeed at the tall feathery grasses, at the 
waving Queen Anne’s lace, at the rest of the multitude of 
growing things that vie with each other for a share of the 
sun: in brief, at the English hedgerows. And at grass, grass, 
whispering grass, the eye-soothing green of grass ! 


But the jig-saw configuration seen from the sky is no less 
unique, if that word may be used in a comparative sense, 
than the English hedgerow. To take, suddenly and compre 
hensively, a bird’s-eye view of the face of “‘ this blessed plot” 
is the most stirring event in any Briton’s travels. It is the 
perfect ending to a sojourn abroad, whether the period has 
been truly long or merely seemingly long. Who, among 
flying Britons, in peace or in war, could remain untouched 
by the sight of the rich mosaic that is Britain. 

The contrast is startling. Looking down on to the lands 
across the channel, the layout is substantially, at time 
severely, geometrical. Straight lines predominate ; farms 
woods, roads, everything except the rivers, seem far too orderly 
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with waves reduced to the texture of coarse cloth, and ships 
like the miniatures of childhood’s days, runs the moat that 
serves so well “this fortress built by Nature for herself.’’ 
And then, almost in the twinkling of an eye, appear the rugged 
cliffs that edge “‘ this earth, this realm, this England.” 
The crazy pattern is spread below, unique and meaning- 
ful: the meandering, leafy lanes and dotted farmsteads, the 
een and yellow and brown and red of meadow and crop and 
soil, the scattered towns and villages and hamlets, and their 
churches—tower and spire—Norman and Gothic. True, 
straight roads are down there too, but those few taut ribbons 
are masked by the predominating, colourful patchwork, by 
the fascination of the crazy pattern. Yet, strangely, it is 
intimate but impersonal, for its very comprehensiveness 
speaks to a nation, to “ this happy breed of men,” rather than 
to an individual. The mind does not conjure up the visions 
that, from the sea, lie behind the cliffs—the cottage by the 
stream, the trout... . 


The canteen wireless was giving the news. A sweep over 
the occupied countries—’planes crossing the coast for 45 
minutes... 

By now, those Vikings of the air would be back over 
Kent, would be looking down on the rich mosaic that stands 
out so vividly in the clear light. Cruising in at a cool three 
miles and more a minute, those young veterans, successors 
to the ever-famous few, would be reading once again the 
message that the patchwork face of Britain had for centuries 
radiated to the ethereal blue. Sometimes, somehow, that 
message touches the heart of the least emotional.of those 
intrepid men who ride, grimly and gaily, the blue and cloud 
of the skies. 

All this, and more, the interpreter of grinding sounds 
had heard from one who would ride the skies no more. The 
idyll is there, had said the Crusader of the Air, but the words 
fail: the mind and eye of the poet, but, for the present, the 
detached language of the air. The dreamer in the canteen 
had felt like that, looking down from the old Hercules that 
lumbered along at a mere mile and a half a minute, and from 
the Scylla with its confidence-giving, bearded pilot, Captain 
hag who even then had flown a million miles. A million 

es | 

What was the message—the symbol—of that rich and 
durable mosaic? Was it not that the friendly, interlocked 
farmlands, and all the rest that goes to make that crazy 
pattern, reflected the resilient system of free men with its 
strengthening interpenetration of the ranks of society, the 
unfailing bond of democracy ? Nature—had said the pilot 
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who had left the field of science for the great expanse of the 
sky—specialises in random though not entirely haphazard 
orientations of living cells and inanimate crystals. Over. 
regimented grains produce a brittle structure. It is orderly 
disorder that endows toughness. As with the oak, so it is 
with metal. And is it not so with men and nations ? 


The announcer was rounding off the news with a com. 
memorative note. . . . Slowly, gently, a photograph of a 
young airman was returned to a certain wallet, the latter in 
turn being directed through a certain overall into an 
apparently elusive pocket. The old wanderer braced himself, 
and joined the leaving throng of war-workers. Steadily, 
they passed through the swing-door that, in the way such 
doors have, seemed to hurl them, one by one, back on to the 
path to duty. ... . 

The announcer was still speaking, was quoting thoge 
memorable words, “‘ never in the field of human conflict 
was so much owed by so many to so few.” It was the anni- 
versary of one hectic day in the Battle of Britain. His free 
hand over the wallet that held a father’s snapshot of one of 
those gallant few, he who had seen many lands heard the 
last word almost as the door swung to behind him. Briskly, 
with pain and pride in his heart, the pride uppermost in an 
indescribable way, he strode back to duty. 

The statesman’s words both consoled and inspired the 
man at the grinding machine. Many a laconic message 
sounded in his imaginative ears. Once, his mind wandering 
back to those earlier sounds, the machine and a certain 
something responded most clearly with ‘‘ a myth and a sham.” 
Be-er and music ! 

MICHAEL FIELDEN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW 
BLIND MOUTHS STILL SPOUTING 


S1r,—Since you do not publish correspondence, there is, 
I suppose, no way in which I can reply to Dr. Kenneth 
Pickthorn’s attack upon me in your February issue. I send 
this protest, however, because I can remember no other 
occasion on which I have seen so misleading a use of quota- 
tions, and I do not consider that Dr. Pickthorn exculpates 
himself by admitting that the extracts do not give ‘a fair 
picture of all Mr. Bartlett’s work.” 

By 1922 I was so conscious of the dangers and iniquities 
of Fascism that I resigned from my job as Times correspondent 
in Rome. 

Until it was clear that, by the failure of the Disarmament 
Conference, there was no hope of international control of 
Germany, I sought to explain why the Nazis were likely to 
remain in power and how the German people had come to 
accept their rule. Once the hope of international control 
disappeared, I believed war to be inevitable, and my writings 
ied the German government to ban me from their country 
some time in 1935 or 1936. 

I have been a strong advocate of a general reduction of 
armaments under the strictest international control. I have 
never at any time advocated unilateral disarmament, and my 
second speech in the House of Commons advocated con- 
scription. Since the electors had not voted for me in the belief 
that I should advocate conscription in peace time, I offered to 
resign my seat and to fight the election all over again. 

I was strongly in favour of sanctions against Italy because 
I did not and do not believe that the risk involved in prevent- 
ing the transport of oil through the Suez Canal was anything 
like as great as the risk of allowing Hitler to realise that other 
European states would not combine in collective action 
against an aggressor. 

I was strongly opposed to German and Italian intervention 
in Spain because I did not and do not believe that the Spanish 
people would ever accept a Communist Government and that 
German and Italian influence in Spain could be anything but 
damaging to the British Commonwealth. 

These are facts and I wonder whether Dr. Pickthorn’s 
policy, whatever it may be, has been as consistent or as 
constructive. He is, in my opinion, a man of both brilliance 
and integrity, but he misuses those qualities if he cannot 
tealise that two people may support entirely different methods 
In order to achieve the same end—namely, the maintenance 
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of a strong and contented Commonwealth in a peaceful and | 


prosperous world. Yours, etc., 
House of Commons, VERNON BARTLETT. 
February 4, 1944. 

Doctor Pickthorn writes :— . 

Thank you for letting me see Mr. Bartlett’s letter. He 
calls my use of quotations misleading, but he makes no effort 
to show that any particular quotation is misleading, nor even 
that all the quotations put together are misleading about the 
matter to which they were directed. I was under no duty 
to deal with the whole of Mr. Bartlett’s life and work. Mr. 
Bartlett is mistaken in asserting that I admitted that my 
extracts did not give a fair picture of all his work: what | 
asserted (not at all by way of admission or exculpation) was 
that this was not the object. 

It appears to be the object of Mr. Bartlett’s letter. He 
does not deny that the bits of his past which I resuscitated 
really are bits of his past, but he draws attention to other bits 
which he apparently thinks more creditable. 

“Once the hope of international control disappeared he 
believed war to be inevitable.” So he says now, but his 1937 
book said that he could not “ twice in one life-time cultivate 
so grand a crop of illusions ”’ as to “ believe any cause justifies 
the mass-murder called war.” 

He has “never at any time advocated universal dis- 
armament.” But his 1934 book said ‘‘ What practical thing 
can be done to prevent war? One obvious reply is ‘ destroy 
the weapons with which war is made’. . . How readily 
politicians declare that our country cannot make bigger 
sacrifices in disarmament matters. ... Politicians were 
grumbling not because they were asked to vote more money 
for armaments, but because they were asked to vote less.” 

He did not “‘ believe that the risk involved in preventing 
the transport of oil through the Suez Canal was ”’ so great as 
that of “allowing Hitler to realise that other European 
States would not combine.” But how would single-handed 
British action in closing the Suez Canal have demonstrated 
that other European States would combine “in collective 
action against an aggressor ? ”’ 

I am very grateful for Mr. Bartlett’s good opinion, and 
would not be behindhand in courtesy. I am quite sure that 
he is integer vite scelerisque purus. 1 do not understand why 
he suspects me of not realising that two people may suppott 
entirely different methods in order to achieve the same ends. 

I indicated at the beginning and end of my article that though 
: thought his methods mistaken I did not think his intentions 
ad. 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

February 14, 1944. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


THINGS TO COME 


GREAT events are impending this spring, and it is no part of 
this column to attempt prophecy upon them in any detail. 
The life of a prophet is never very congenial, and the Daily 
Express’s ingenious idea of printing last year’s prophecies 
under the head of “‘ What the Stars Foretold ”’ should make 
the rdle of Old Moore less congenial than ever. It is interest- 
ing, for example, to find Lord Strabolgi, Mr. Lyttelton, Dr. 
Goebbels and the Fiihrer united in the belief that the war 
would end in 1943. The only safe prophecy for Scotland in 
1944 was that “ Many will be cauld, but few frozen,” and 
this seems, in the light of subsequent coal “ policy,” to have 
erred on the side of optimism. Whatever befalls in 1944 it 
is satisfactory to reflect that it was all thought out at Teheran, 
where we were told that “‘ four days cast a mould for months 
of war and years of reconstruction.” Whatever the attacks 
may be and wherever they fall their scope and timing were 
all arranged there. The supremely satisfactory feature of 
the United Nations’ decisions, as announced, was that there 
was nothing in them about fighting the Nazis, or Fascism, or 
Prussianism, or Hitlerism. Our first objective is Germany 
and the German people, our second Japan and the Japanese. 
It might be as well if some of our more vocal citizens remem- 
bered this, and also the complementary fact that we are 
fighting primarily for our country and not for state socialism. 
The Russians, whom these people take as their ideal with 
such indiscriminate enthusiasm that they admire not only 
Soviet bravery but even the Soviet’s maladroit methods of 
diplomacy, do not seem to suffer from these particular delu- 
sions. They have abandoned an international anthem, hardly 
fitin Mr. Shaw’s words to be the funeral march of a fried eel, 
and adopted a new national anthem, a good solid bourgeois- 
sounding tune with more than a hint in it of its Czarist 
predecessor ‘“‘ God the All-Terrible.”” The words are all about 
Soviet valour and patriotism, which certainly have been nobly 
exemplified in the last two and a half years, and there is no 
reference in them to workers of the world or serfs or any 
nonsense of that kind. It may well be that the most signifi- 
cant portent in the world of to-day is the transmogrification 
of communist Russia into a great conservative empire. Russia 
has its privileged classes, strongly entrenched and in complete 
control. It may well be that a hereditary autocracy is 
developing, and years after this becomes a palpable fact our 
left wing Bourbons, who learn nothing, will still be pointing 
to Russia as the triumphant embodiment of a communism it 
has long outgrown. Prophecy, to be safe, should be on a 
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long-term basis, and Russia in 1997 will be very like Great ] 1 
Britain in 1897. Meantime, the Russian people continues to | i 


fight, and, as the Russian rulers have had the sense to perceive, I 
they are fighting for Russia, and not for the dictatorship of the E 
proletariat. : 

THE POLITICAL SCENE a 


Viewed from this side of the Tweed, the political scene has h 
been much livelier in England than in Scotland during the | b 
past few months. The number of English by-elections has } 
been considerable, and a good deal of heat seems to have been § tl 
engendered by them. In Scotland, on the other hand, we § S 
have had only one by-election, and, although it went on for]  t 
months, nothing ever seemed to happen at it. The vacancy | 1 
has been in Kirkcaldy, a noble burgh whose name should be fl 
set as a testpiece for B.B.C. announcers, since those who do | ke 
not fall into the trap of pronouncing it as spelt, love, for reasons tt 
best known to themselves, to call it Kircuddy. The local re 
Socialist member having announced his resignation, endless tc 
committees and sub-committees have been engaged for sh 
months in nominating a successor. Endless names were | S 
considered, and Mr. Alasdair Alpin Macgregor even wrote | © 
from London to ask how one secured a nomination, only to Fi 
be told, a little rudely, that ‘‘ canvassing was not allowed.” | { 
In the end an official nominee emerged, only to be followed by fe 
one or two unofficial nominees. The whole business then once | 
more lapsed into hibernation. These democratic longueurs 
contrast very favourably with the snap decisions whereby 


what the popular Press calls “ Tory’”’ (meaning Whig) || ™ 
families force, or do not force, their unwanted nominees on TI 
the apathetic electorate of England. In all this the wicked f ha 
Tories loyally observe the party truce. Even in Parliament } 
they do so, too, to such an extent that if one of them dares fal 
to say “Bo!” to Mr. Bevin he is at once accused by that He 
irritable dictator of ‘‘ playing the party game.” He did, it} @ 
is true, raise hopes in some hearts by saying to the House that § 6 
he ‘“‘ thought he had a couple of months before he got the sack.” — VY 
Later he explained that he had only been trying to be funny. J °°: 
The occasion was a debate about a Bill in which the Minister § 5 
is given power to legislate. This is such common form nowa- tw 
days that it came almost as a surprise to find even Mr. Erskine J St 
Hill endeavouring to strike a blow for liberty. He moved del 
an amendment that the Minister must come to the House to Gl: 
have his regulations to be approved. Unhappily he coud J ™ 
only get seventeen other members to accompany him into jf “S 
active opposition. This is perhaps not so much a reflection f 29. 
on our legislators as an unhappy facet of war-time life in f SP 
London. The division took place towards dinner time, and J Pt 
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it is understood to be the dreadful fact that no dinner nowadays 
is obtainable in the Chamber. So it was in every sense a thin 
House, since only seventy-two voted for ministerial legislation. 
Probably Mr. Bevin, who still boasts himself to be ‘ a revolu- 
tionary socialist,’ finds four to one quite fair odds against 
liberty. The revolutionaries seem to have received a weighty 
accession in the person of Mr. Robert Boothby, once the rising 
hope of the stern and unbending Tories. Tired of Air Force 
blue, Mr. Boothby has donned a red toga since his return to 
civil life, and with his wonted vigour has thrown himself into 
the Polish-Russian dispute with the battle-cry of “ My 
Soviets—right or wrong!” For this he has been sharply 
taken to task by Dr. Norman Maclean, who says that “ the 
issue is not this Curzon line or that 1921 line, but whether the 
future of the world is to be dictated by naked force or regu- 
lated by law.” Just as Hitler, by unilateral action, tore up 
treaty after treaty until at last the conscience of the world 
rebelled, so Russia, in a brief and brutal despatch, proposes 
to tear up the treaty of 1921 and draw the Polish frontier as 
she pleases. The learned divine’s logical conclusion might 
seem to be war with Russia, but perhaps the man in the street 
can comfort himself by reflecting that the sixteen new Russian 
Foreign Offices may not be unanimous even on the Polish 
question, and that a happy compromise may accordingly 
result. 


YouNG SCOTLAND 


The powers that be have been much concerned in Scotland 
with the problem of what is called “‘ juvenile delinquency.”’ 
This expression comes natural to an age when school boards 
have become “ education authorities ”” and a City Council’s 
ratcatcher has been rechristened ‘‘ Rodent officer.” At no 
far distant date Peterhead will have become a “ Twilight 
Home for the Underprivileged.’’ What it means is that more 
crimes are being committed annually in Scotland by boys and 
girls. Accordingly a much-advertised conference was con- 
vened by Mr. Secretary Johnston in Edinburgh City Chambers 
todiscuss the problem. This produced a great feast of oratory, 
as twenty-three speakers held forth in the morning and 
twenty-three in the afternoon. Funnily enough, no one from 
start to finish mentioned the palmary example of “ juvenile 
delinquency ”’ in our midst, the recent explosive outrages in 
Glasgow. One thing was agreed, that crimes by the young 
in Scotland are on the upgrade. In 1941 there were 15,000 
cases in which charges were proved. In 1942 there were 
19,000. The figuies for 1943 are not yet available, but it is 
supposed that they will show another increase. On the 
preventive side, much was said about the value of youth and 
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other organisations, but a distressing feature of the situation s 
is that the percentage of “‘ delinquents ’’ coming from such a 
organisations is as high as that of those who do not erjoy | ¢§ 
such benefits. On the whole, running through the speeches, iI 
it was possible to discern the emergence of a main conclusion, D 
that most of the trouble is due to the failure of a decent home I 
life. Some speakers said boldly that ‘‘the home” as an j | 
institution is dead, ard that no attempt should be made to tl 
resurrect it. ‘‘ The State” should take its place. Others, fe 
old-fashioned creatures, deplored the break-up of. the home, Si 
and wanted its revival. Some of them urged, with force, that tl 
in many cases the true criminals are the parents, and that — a 
sanctions should descend on parental heads, already permis- } p 
sible, though seldom enforced, under the present law. The b 
Moderator said that ‘‘ it might turn out that the most serious fy 
damage which had been inflicted on this country by the § 9; 
circumstances of the present war was not the damage and loss | ¢} 
of life caused by battle ard by bombing, and certainly not § in 
the financial strain, but the damage caused to our social § S 
organism by the breakir g-up of family life.” Much of thisis § w 
true, but surely it deals with symptoms, not with causes. § py 
None of the speakers mentioned that modern legislation, by § TI 
exaltir g the State at the expense of the individual, is the chief f be 
cause of juvenile delirquency. When the masses are taught, — Gl 
by all parties, in season ard out of season, that they must } “: 
look to “ the State” for everythirg, and that nothing in return | yo 
will be expected of them or of their children, why should they § th 
bother about anythirg except to extort the uttermost penny f “: 
they can from other people and to allow their children to do 
likewise ? The Lord Provost, addressing another gathering 
on the same day, was on the fringe of this great truth when he 
poirted out that “‘ the ideal citizen was one who was conscious § tir 
of the fact that there was no man better able to serve him than 


wi 
himself.” In education, he said, the cry was for more teachers § to 
and smaller classes. In juvenile delinquency, the cry was § int 
for more policemen, and in public health for more doctors. § nei 
That was not the principle of private business. ‘“‘ If we have § to. 
an incompetent salesman or clerk we do not say we must get § by 
two incompetent salesmen or clerks. We tell the incompetent § fin 
ores that they must cither improve or get out. Unless you § mur 
are going to reassert that principle in the public service of the § wri 
community, you will not get the service you are entitled to § ma 
expect.” que 

While it was a case of words in Edinburgh, stirring deeds § pip 
were afoot in Glasgow. At New Year two youthful citizens | The 
of that great city, aged 14 or 15, stole some explosives and § tho 
attempted to blow up the local office of Imperial Chemical § infi 
Industries. Luckily no one was injured. The boys were § des; 
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stated to be junior members of the Nationalist Party, and their 
action was avowedly taken to mark their disapproval of 
Scotland’s economic dependence on England. It would be 
interesting to know if these boys could give any better expla- 
nation than many of their elders can do of the statement that 
I.C.I. was responsible for “strangling Scotland’s economic 
life.” Perhaps the Hogmanny spirit was still abroad, but 
these adventurers seemed a little fortunate to escape with 
fourteen days in a remand home, coupled with a mild expres- 
sion of hope by the sheriff that their parents would look after 
them better. Hardly had the echoes of this explosion died 
away when the battle for Scottish freedom opened on a 
broader front. On this occasion the I.C.I. boardroom was 
blown up, Some of the six youths, aged between 17 and 19, 
who were charged with the outrage, also admitted the theft 
of 39 hand grenades and 48 detonators. All this arose from 
their apprehensions about the drift southwards of Scottish 
industry.. These members of the Fianna na h’Alba (Young 
Scotland) movement accordingly decreed that I.C.I. must go 
west. Their crime was aggravated by the presence on the 
premises of firewatchers. By an irony of fate worthy of 
Thomas Hardy, these eager young Scots appeared for sentence 
before Professor A. D. Gibb, acting on the shrieval bench of 
Glasgow. The learned judge rose nobly to the occasion and, 
“the Lucius Junius Brutus of his race,’’ sentenced three of the 
youthful patriots to nine months’ imprisonment each and 
three to eight months each. Here is a noble theme for future 
“ makars.”’ 


A Scot 1n ITALY 


A young Scottish officer on active service in Italy finds 
time in the intervals of a war which he finds “ deathly dull, 
with an average of less than one enemy engagement a week,” 
to give some interesting details about the land and its 
inhabitants. ‘‘ Christmas Day was distinguished from its 
neighbours by the enormous meals which everyone contrived 
to have, in spite of very little in the way of extra rations, and 
by the fact that the Italians were all dressed in their very 
finest and best, even down to the children who, instead of 
Tunning in barefooted comfort among the gutters, had to 
wriggle uncomfortably in tight, unaccustomed clothes of 
many colours; the highlight of the day for them was un- 
questionably the concert given at noon in the square by the 
pipe band of an Irish Regiment at present in reserve here. . . . 
The Italians amongst whom we live are very far removed from 
those the tourist world would be allowed to meet, but they are 
infinitely more interesting. The indescribable filth and 
desperate poverty of some of their little villages sicken many 
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people, but if you are prepared to accept these things and look 
beyond them at the Italian peasants themselves you will be 
well repaid, for they are a kindly and generous lot, as curious 
to learn all about you as you are to study them. Always 
there will be a glass of vinegary wine for the stranger, and he 
won’t be allowed to go away without a couple of apples, or an 
orange or a pomegranate in his pocket. Despite the dirt of 
the streets, most Italian housewives take a scrupulous pride 
in the cleanliness of their own two rooms, and a house dirty 


inside is the exception. It is only later, when troops have been. 


in an area for a month or two and the inhabitants have 
discovered what a gullible fool the British or (worse still) the 
American soldier is, that they begin to make a good thing out 
of it and start racketeering. Fascism never seems to have 
had much influence in Southern Italy, and everyone.I’ve met 
has hastened to disclaim pro-Fascist sentiments, asserting 
volubly that Musso. and I Tedeschi have between them been 
responsible for Italy’s ruin. Everyone, of course, had to bea 
nominal Fascist, since without the ‘ Tessera ’ it was impossible 
to get food or employment, unless in the Black Market, which 
appears to have been, and to some extent still is, Italy's 
principal industry. But I’ve found no hint of support fora 
little red booklet I found one day in a ruined house, called 
Delenda Est Britannia, which with a most un-Catonian wealth 
of detail proceeded to show how wicked and unprincipled we 
were, and what hypocrites we’d been towards Italy after she 
won the last war for us. In spite of this, the Italians seem to 
prefer us to their dear friends the Germans.” It seems to 
result from this that Italy was never Fascist at all, since we 
are constantly told that the Industrial North consists of good 
Gladstonian Liberals who never approved of Fascism and 
(here is the cream of the joke) “ got rid of Mussolini.” But to 
return to our young officer, it it is plain that he has been able 
to visit Naples, although with native caution he never mentions 
it by name. ‘ Bearing in mind the headlines which appeared 
about it in the papers last summer, I assure you that reports 
of its death have been greatly exaggerated. The worst that 
can be said is that it is extremely shabby and badly in need 
of a wash and brush-up. The damage, except in specific areas, 
is negligible for a place of its size, although the absence af 
public services tends to make things seem worse than they are. 
The same rubbishy souvenirs are still sold in the shops at even 
more outrageous prices, and the city’s leading industry has 
received a positive impetus from the war. I’m glad to say 
that American competition has put N.A.A.F.I. on its mettle, 
but I wish they’d open an officers’ shop—some of my kit 
would make a tramp shudder.’”’ So much for urban delights; 
as for the countryside, ‘“‘ the splendid mountain scenery is4 
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great comfort after the insipid flatness of some of our recent 
surroundings. Although these ranges lack the serenity of the 
Highlands, the wide plains which separate one range from 
another give them an effect of space which you don’t get at 
home. The trees which cover all but the highest peaks 
prevent them from striking too harshly against the sky in fine 
weather, whether they are planted in orderly silver rows of 
olives, or are chestnuts scattered over the countryside. The 
smallest bits of flat ground are cultivated, and even high up 
among the forests odd little patches of terraced fields keep 
erupting ; it’s impossible to get the lightest plough up there, 
and every inch of the ground has to be cultivated by hand, 
dug up with long hoes and raked over. These mountains are a 
nightmare to the R.E., with their unlimited opportunities for 
demolition. Even the smallest culvert blown can make a job, 
and in addition it is childishly easy, where the road runs along 
the side of a mountain, to slip in a few charges and send the 
whole shoot sliding down into the valley, or, where it passes 
through a village, to make a road block out of a few houses ; 
even the odd half-dozen trees blown down in an awkward spot 
can make it very difficult for pursuit, and when the weather 
aids and abets Jerry by supplying mud in unlimited quantities, 
things can become very tricky indeed. Still, there are some 
stretches of good road, especially if it chances to be part of 
one of the famous Roman Ways, since with the best will in the 
world Jerry can’t wreck the whole thing. I’ve been particu- 
larly sorry to see at least two fine Roman bridges reduced to 
ruins, but I suppose it’s all in the game.”’ Relations with the 
inhabitants seem to be cordial. In one place, ‘‘ Our lodgings 
were in a severe, cold institution apparently devoted to the 
care of imbecile old-age pensioners from the Italian Army, 
and the big, echoing stone rooms hardly promoted good cheer ; 
so we were glad enough to be adopted by a neighbouring 
family. The. piece de résistance of the household was un- 
doubtedly the daughter, a girl of monumental proportions who, 
though only 17, had the figure of a very stout 30. Like most 
Italian girls, she was a good looker despite all the fat, and 
could get away with the most outrageous colour schemes. 
She was eclipsed only by her cousin, a tiny little thing with 
bulging eyes and an unfortunate predilection for garlic ; but 
as she only came up to chin level anyway, this disadvantage 
was easily offset by her agility and neat dancing. She was 
particularly in demand for the cotillion which, as danced in 
these parts, resembles a cross between a knock-out tennis 
tournament, ring-a-ring-o’-roses and a game of American 
football.’’ It is satisfying to record that this young officer 
seems to be on good terms not only with the natives of Italy but 
with other more important persons. In another letter he 
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writes: ‘‘ We had distinguished company in these parts the 
other day. I was standing in a village with my battery 
commander, trying to decide what to do with a couple of my 
guns, when up the hill came the finest galaxy of red I’ve seen 
since the King came to see us in Africa. The first face seemed 
familiar, and, sure enough, it was Alexander the Greater 
himself, and we got a very pleasant ‘ Good morning ’ in return 
for our salutes. Later on a situation dangerously like low 
comedy developed, since wherever we went we seemed to run 
into the party, recognisable from afar by the gleaming brasses, 
white blanco and polished leather boots of the A.D.Cs., and 
every time we got the same grave ‘ Good morning’ in return 
for our obeisance. By the end of the morning we felt quite 
old friends.” 


ALLIES 


At a time when mutual knowledge and trust between 
nations were never more important than they are to-day 
among the Allies, it is sad to find so much distressing material 
ignorance. The late Professor Burnet proved that absolute 


ignorance was on the upgrade anyway, and his colleague Sir 
D’Arcy Thompson has just discovered that not one &t. 
Andrews undergraduate in four has ever heard of the “‘ fiery 
serpents” of scripture. These great men might accordingly 
feel less uncharitable than Mr. G. M. Young who recently held 
up to scorn the American history professor who suggested that 
Britain should release Canada from taxation. Still worse was 
the senator who urged that Britain should solve the Indian 
problem by following U.S. precedent and herding the Indians 
into reservations. Perhaps it is significant that in these 
shocking examples both “ professor ’’ and “ senator ’’ remain 
anonymous. In our own way, are we any better ? The present 
writer has an unforgettable memory of a Rhodes Scholar's 
being asked by an Oxford don, in perfect good faith, if they 
were much troubled with Red Indians in his part—New 
Hampshire. Ignorance breeds dislike, and so we must have [ 
more knowledge of our nearest allies. A shrewd observer 
whose duties take him all over Scotland says that nothing has 
impressed him more on his recent travels than the universal 
prejudice displayed against our allies in military centres 
This is most regrettable, but it is perhaps inevitable in the 
circumstances. 


THEAGES. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


A STORY OF TRAVEL 


PronEERS! O Pioneers! By Hilary St. George Saunders. (Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. net.) The name of Mr. Hilary Saunders, which before this war 
was buried in several pseudonyms, is now tolerably well known to the 
public at large. Although it was some time before the authorship of that 
stupendously and deservedly popular pamphlet The Battle of Britain was 
allowed to leak out, the authorities who have profited considerably from 
Mr. Saunders’ talent have of late been less secretive about the identity 
ofits owner. Last year, emboldened by the fact that the American Book 
of the Month Club had made Combined Operations their choice for May— 
the first time that a British official publication had been so distinguished— 
the Ministry of Information asked Mr. Saunders to go and lecture in 
America about the process of producing these pamphlets and also about 
the stirring facts which they record. Mr. Saunders has written six of 
them, and his explanation of the pamphleteer’s job, as distinguished from 
that of the journalist and the historian, is very clear and interesting. The 
main difference between the pamphlet—the choice of this name is Mr. 
Saunders’ own—and the journalist’s story, on the one hand, and the 
historian’s considered account on the other, is that its writer has both 
personal contact with the men whose exploits he is recording and access 
to all the records, even the most secret, which the Navy, Army or Air 
Force possess : so that he can be both vivid and accurate, as indeed he 
needs to be, and he can appeal to the imagination and the emotions 
without belying the facts or exaggerating one feature at the expense of 
another. That Mr. Saunders is remarkably gifted in this particular branch 
of writing needs no saying: and the nature of his gift is that, while 
indefatigable in the pursuit of his facts, he has a singular power of making 
them live and of entering into the minds of fighting men, and also that 
with a generous emotional enthusiasm for gallantry in grim circumstances 
he blends a Pantagruelic delight in the comic and incongruous. This 
delight, in print, has to be garbed in a certain decorum, which doubt- 
less is discarded, one feels, when he is narrating viva voce: yet even 
in print it is obviously there, and it gives an unmistakable and jovial 
flavour to what he writes. 

This book is his account of his tour in America, including a short 
visit to Canada, which lasted about two months. It is a purely personal 
record of scenes, meetings, experiences and reflections during what 
appears to have been a period of perpetual motion in a mistral of personal 
contacts which only a tough constitution could have survived: and his 
decision to write it was taken in the bomber which brought him home. 
Here, lying on a mattress between a professor of agriculture and a 
licutenant-general, he had time to indulge in many admirable reflections, 
as the last chapter shows, and from it I quote his excellent apology for 
this extremely entertaining and enlightening book : 

“ By the time I landed I should have travelled some twelve thousand 
miles in just two months and have seen something of a vast country, the 
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size of a continent, and a great people. But was the experience, of 
necessity very swift and fleeting, important enough to record ? I presently 
reached the conclusion that it was, mainly for this reason. It seemed to 
me that I should seek to share my good fortune with those who have not 
seen America in war-time or not seen her at all. For I have returned 
from that country with one conviction planted deep in me—that the 
relations between America and Britain are of supreme importance to the 
peace and prosperity of the world. If that be so—and who will deny 
it >—then anyone, especially a writer, who has seen what I have seen, 
and been where I have been, would be wrong if he hesitated to put his 
impressions on paper.” 

Readers who have reached this passage will long before have agreed 
that no apology was necessary for this addition to the many books about 
the United States to-day : indeed, having enjoyed themselves immensely, 
they will be quite ready to follow Mr. Saunders in his musings about the 
future relations of the British and the Americans with which he ends his 
account, and to which I shall return. And the reason why they will have 
enjoyed themselves immensely is that Mr. Saunders enjoyed himself 
immensely and that he has the glorious gift of being able to convey in 
words all the freshness of wonder and delight, annoyance and dismay, as 
these emotions, each savoured with gusto, succeeded one another in the 
unfamiliar scene. Indeed, so well is one entertained, and so modest is 
Mr. Saunders about his performance of his job, which was that of describ- 
ing to ordinary American citizens in factories, shipyards and elsewhere 
some of the magnificent deeds and achievements of Britons, that one 
might almost forget the object of this hectic trip and suppose that the 
Ministry of Information had been rewarding their faithful scribe by giving 
him a jolly joy-ride, all found, with plenty of pocket money. Closer 
scrutiny will show that this was not so. The trip was by no means a 
joy-ride, all was by no means found, and there was very little pocket 
money, as Mr. Saunders careered from Washington to New York and 
back, to San Francisco and Los Angeles, to Chicago and the Middle West, 
to New Orleans, to Detroit and to six cities in Canada. How many talks 
he gave at factories and meetings of business men, or on the radio, he 
does not compute, but he mentions little of all this except to record 
particular nervousness, a particularly close attention, as when the 5,000 
workers in Mr. Higgins’ shipyards at Oaklands offered to take no pay 
for the half hour during which they had listened to the Story of the 
Commandos at Dieppe, or a particular pleasure such as meeting the 
mother and father of a Commando hero over bacon and eggs in a hotel 
of the Middle West. It is only just, therefore, to remember that this was 
a hard-working ride to which most of the joy was contributed by the 
rider’s own buoyant temperament and his immense capacity of apprecia- 
tion, aided by what, by his account, impressed the customs official when 
he landed, his “‘ kind and trustful face.”” Not only the customs official 
showed this discrimination : that same night the taxi-driver followed suit 
by searching New York for a hotel which would not “ soak” Mr 
Churchill’s compatriot “ more than five bucks ” and beguiling the search 
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with a voluble account of his home life. The delightful page that records 
this exchange and the making of the author’s first friendship in America 
sets the note for all that follows, and it is the first of the many sidelights 
on American life and customs which, as reflected from the bright mirror 
of the author’s infectious spirit, more than anything linger in the mind 
and justify this book. One catches oneself, at odd moments, reflecting 
on episodes such as this, on the method of his introduction, through a 
policeman, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives (“‘ Sam” to 
him), or on the reasons given by the Marine in Chicago for his captain’s 
refusal to give him shore leave, just as one muses over the extraordinary 
medley of American accents one hears nowadays on the “ Forces ” 
programme or on the calculated singing out of tune that goes with the 
weitd falsetto trumpetings of Boogie-woogie. The big things are apt to 
get fogged in phrases, but the little things just add up by themselves, 
each one more candle to illuminate the mystery, for us, of the foreign 
people who speak, in their own way, our language. 

I hope therefore that I shall not seem unappreciative of the broader 
aspect of this book—the personal and acute impression of the reaction of 
Americans in general to the war and to their alliance with ourselves—if I 
lay emphasis on the many sidelights and little flashes of illumination which 
we gain from it. For instance, in a night club on Broadway with an 
American columnist as his mentor. 

“Twas wondering what was going to happen after a negro dance band 
had burst into a wild cacophony of discord in order to drown the voice 
of a British sailor. In a song he had been induced to sing he inadver- 
tently referred to Jack Johnson as a nigger, and the protest of the coloured 
musicians was immediate, prolonged and deafening. It was a strange 
scene. The sailor had no idea he was offending negro susceptibilities. 
The band had no idea he had no idea. Misunderstanding was mutual. 
Explanations were confused, one-sided, and apparently interminable. 
As soon as he realised in what he had offended, the sailor offered to shake 
hands with the most affronted member of the band, a gigantic negro tap 
drummer. The negro was not willing, and when I left—the lights had 
all been extinguished except two above the orchestra platform—he was 
still sitting beside his drums thinking I know not what strange dark 
thoughts, while slow tears trickled down his dark cheeks.” 

As an appendage to this scene is the description of Detroit when 
Mr. Saunders first arrived there, when “ trucks full of steel-helmeted 
soldiers armed with rifles, bayonets and Bren guns were the most con- 
spicuous feature of the traffic in its wide, ugly streets.” The violent race 
tiot, which lasted forty-eight hours and caused many deaths, had broken 
out five days before, and it was the first time since the episode of the 

er that the negro question had obtruded itself on the author. 
Having described what happened and what the Americans said and wrote 
about it, Mr. Saunders comes to the conclusion that for Britons to realise 
the existence of this problem is essential to a close understanding of 
Americans. “ They speak about it so freely that it is impossible to escape 
the conclusion that it is on their consciences. It is like a faulty tooth 
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which ever and anon gives a vicious twinge. But the problem is essen. | { 
tially domestic, and visitors to America would do well to bear this ever |; 
in mind.” Those are just remarks, and it is to be hoped that Americans I 
will adopt the same attitude of understanding and forbearance to problems [| 
of ours. P 

But let us take a wholly different scene, Hollywood. First, the | } 
“‘ pulchritude.” This inspires our author to an engaging lyrism. ‘“‘ No- 
where,” he proclaims, ‘‘ save possibly in the streets of Athens when } y 
Praxiteles was at the height of his achievement, has the human form, J p 
male and female, attained such perfection as it has in Hollywood. Beauty, Fc 
flawless alike in feature and form, is as common as asparagus in May and } y 
lovelies are three a penny.” Another aspect of humanity at Hollywood fg 
delighted him considerably less. While defending certain English actors } tz 
and actresses who work there from what he considers ur-fair criticism, his } 
own criticism of the English script-writers is scathing. He dubs them § 
“* Bacchus and his crew, run to seed,” and avers that they refuse to accept a 


the fact that a change has occurred in the English scene since 1937. He} in 
spent a couple of hours with some of these writers, who are supposed to § fo 
see that the English scene is correctly set in American films and receive § ha 
large sums for doing so, answering questions about the state of affairsin Fw: 
this country : but he found that his replies were either incomprehensible Fan 
or displeasing. And when he suggested that some of them might come § te 
home to see for themselves, a false enthusiasm was soon succeeded bya fof 
flood of excuses. th: 
Then we come to San Francisco, where both the beauty of the city and § ma 
the marvel of the Kaiser shipyards, where he lectured to the worker, } eff 
astounded Mr. Saunders, and where he was particularly struck by th § tw 
attitude of the San Franciscans to the war. He says: ‘‘I found them, § sol 
as a whole, curiously and touchingly apologetic. The fact that they § prc 
were so remote from the war in Europe and were suffering none of is & “sg 
minor disadvantages—blackouts, heavy food rationing, Home Guar § mo 
parades, fire-watching and the rest—seemed to weigh upon their minds 
It was their sincere belief that they were not doing enough to win th § picl 
war because they were not suffering enough. . . . I think that was wht § eis 
impressed me most about the people of San Francisco and of the Fa § lanc 
West generally—their shamefacedness at the inevitable order and comfort F call 
of their lives and their awareness that the road to Japan lies through and 
Germany.” ‘This attitude he found very encouraging to an Englishma § com 
who had been led to expect the opposite : but he found a correctiveit § bree 
the attitude of Chicago, which he found the home, when not of thf asb 
definitely anti-British feeling rampant in certain circles, of a peculiar typ § abor 
of wishful thinking enshrined in the phrase: ‘‘ Oh, that will be takes Can; 
care of.” He goes on: man 
“* They believe it not because it is true ; it is true because they believeit the ] 
The shortage of petrol—gas—will never be acute because the transport § parti 
system will find a way to distribute more. There will be enough tym§ more 
for all because the synthetic rubber plants will soon be in full productio § its re 
It will all be ‘ taken care of.’ . . . In Chicago I met many unwilling ®§ vill f 
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essen- | face the possibility that heavy casualties might be incurred by the American 
sever | Army before the war was won. The situation on the battle front would 
ticans | be ‘taken care of’ by the air forces which would soften the enemy and 
blems | make the task of those who fight on foot easy and nearly bloodless. This 
and similar theories are widely held in the huge city beside Lake 
st, the | Michigan.” 
* No- Mr. Saunders’ chapter on Chicago is, perhaps, for its variety and 
when | virtuosity, the best-written chapter in the book: it displays all his 
form, | particular gifts as a descriptive writer, from his account of the damp, hot 
Seauty, | climate in summer and his comic damnation of the architecture of its 
ay and } water-front and the drab, horrible, crime-infested slums behind it, to 
ywood § appreciation of the excellence of its food and the lavishness of its enter- 
1 actors # tainments, and an extended visit to a meat-packing factory in which he 
sm, his § noted all the processes leading to the manufacture of Spam and the universal 
9s them § cheerfulness and determination of the workers engaged in them, besides 
yaccept § gathering a very pretty story of how Russian insistence obtained the 
7. He} insertion of one bay-leaf and one peppercorn in every tin of pork destined 
osedto § for Russia. He also tells the heartening tale that a British colonel who 
receive § had commanded a mixed British-American commando in Africa addressed 
ffairs in § without knowing it a body of 12,000 workers who had gone on strike 
hensible an hour before. When he had finished, “ they sighed, cheered him, and 
ht come § returned to work as one man.” Indeed, it must be recorded that, in spite 
led bya § of certain less pleasing phenomena, Mr. Saunders returned convinced 
that the average American worker has only to be told how what he is 
city and § making is used by the fighting men for him or her to redouble their 
workers, } effort. He ends his chapter with a description of the night he spent with 
k by the § two young labour leaders, who undertook to show him how an American 
id them, § soldier or sailor would spend twelve hours’ leave in the city. This 
hat they § provides several uproarious and vivid pages, the whole ending with the 
ne of its § “stop-press ” delivery of his laundered shirts next morning as his car was 
e Gual § moving towards the station. 
ir minds. These are only samples. Others as good might easily have been 
» win the § picked out, such as the description of the House of Representatives in 
was whut § leisurely session, the visit to the remarkable Mr. Higgins who makes 
f the FarB landing craft, and the whole of the enlightening and sympathetic chapter 
1 comfort § called “‘ Middle West Miscellany,” not to speak of the most interesting 
; through § and appreciative chapter on Canada, the atmosphere of which to one 
glishma! § coming from Chicago struck him as like a great wind compared to a mild 
rectiveit § breeze. It is plain that Canada and the Canadians impressed Mr. Saunders 
ot of th § ss being a country and a people second to none, and he makes no bones 
suliar typ § about saying so. He has some just words to say about the French 
| be taket i Canadians, whose Prime Minister and Archbishop he visited, besides 
many factories and the Air Training School where he essayed his skill in 
the Link Trainer. And at the end of this stirring chapter he quotes the 
parting words of a farmer near Montreal: ‘“‘ What this country wants is 
more people, young people. It is perhaps the richest in the world, and 
its resources are hardly touched as yet. A young man who will work 
will find here that life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness can be enjoyed 
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more fully, more abundantly in Canada than anywhere else. Will the 
young men who have trained here in their tens of thousands come back 
when the war is over ?” 

Finally, but only very briefly, Mr. Saunders’ reflections on the future 
relations of our two great nations must be referred to, not for the purpose 
of summarising all that occurred to him in the bomber returning home, 
but to point out the power of forming and expressing serious convictions 
that accompanies his exuberant vitality. Not many a man, I fancy, 
having spent two hurried months of this kind, with never a single moment 
to himself, could have framed such sober and thought-provoking answers 
as he has done here to the question that he propounds: ‘* What, thea, 

-must we do—you and I, I mean, the ordinary men in the street ?” in 
order, that is, to attain the understanding necessary to the continuance, 
after the war, of the present common effort of Great Britain and the 
United States. Mr. Saunders considers that the attainment of this is 
vital to our future and the future of the world. He thinks that any 


Englishman must come to the same conclusion. Whether an American 
would do so, he is honest enough to say that he is not so sure. He only 
thinks that there is a chance. And then his thoughts turn to what the 
fighting young of both nations are thinking, and what they want from 
the middle-aged, in a few final pages nourished, though he does not sa 
so, by the fruits of much conversation with the gallant young. This is 
the problem of our future, and the more we talk and inquire about it the 
better. It is not the least of his services to contemporary knowledge 
that he brings it to our notice in a moving way at the close of a remarkably { 
interesting, amusing and outspoken book. 


Orto WILLIAMS. 


LADY OXFORD 


OFF THE REcoRD. By the Countess of Oxford and Asquith. (Mulle, 
7s. 6d.) Lying on my table is the latest instalment of Lady Oxford’ 
memoirs. I have been looking at the outside of it for several days, 
and I know that if I read it I shall find that my memory is at variance 
with that of the writer, and that having lived, as we did, in much tk 
same world in our youth, I shall not recognise this world in her book, 
nor will the portraits of the people we both knew bear much resemblane 
to my own recollection of them. If, therefore, I review the book cor 
scientiously, my every other sentence will be a query or a contradiction, 
and that would be boring both to write and to read. I would, therefor, 
prefer not to talk about the book, but to talk about Lady Oxford hersel 
as her image presents itself to me. 

The first time I ever saw Miss Margot Tennant, as she was thes, 
was out hunting with the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds. She was ridisg 
a grey horse, Seagull, and was going very well. She was much bette! 
mounted than I, but something happened to make Seagull refuse! 
jump which my mare took, giving Seagull a lead. Miss Tennant after 
wards, with characteristic generosity, came up to me and thanked m 
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I was thrilled, not having been long out and having often heard of 
“ Margot ” Tennant who was already a very famous person. 
I saw more of her during that winter which she was spending with 


. her sister, Mrs. Graham Smith, at Easton Grey. And later she came to 


stay with us at Dunley for a week-end, fascinating the whole of our 
family by her vitality, power of enjoyment and vivid phrases. ‘‘ Vous avez 
la phrase,” a Frenchman had said to her about this time—and so she had. 

In those days—it must have been in 1892—-we saw many of the same 
people as the Tennants, and Mr. Asquith—then only at the beginning of 
his friendship with Miss Tennant—stayed with us once or twice, for 
week-ends. Our Sunday walk—my father’s and mine—was always to 
go over to Mickleham to see George Meredith and we took our friends 
with us. Miss Tennant, of course, was taken there. I remember that 
she had a project for starting a weekly paper and had collected a wonderful 
list of contributors. She confided her plan to Mr. Meredith, saying that 
she thought she could get, at any rate, a “‘ succes d’éstime.” Mr. Meredith 
looked at her—a “‘ succés de snob would be more likely,’ he said. The 
weekly paper was, I think, never started. 

In the years that followed, Miss Tennant and I saw a good deal of 
each other until we both married, she in May, and I in June, 1894, and 
after that we met even oftener for we were much in the same world. 
“Margot ” crops up in my letters constantly and always with evidence 
of her wit and her zest for life. She sometimes rather overdid this 
considering that her husband was a man of mark in politics, but the 
matriage was a happy one; she always amused him even when he 
“wished she wouldn’t.” Turning over some old letters the other day, 
I found the following account of a dinner given by the Asquiths in 1904 
in their lovely house in Cavendish Square. Here it is, with only such 
cuts as discretion demands. 

** May 10, 1904.—I dined with Margot and Henry this evening. 

It is the tenth anniversary of their wedding. It was a notable 
gathering. I sat between Alfred Lyttelton and Lord Rosebery at 
Margot’s table—she was between Arthur Balfour and Lord Rose- 
bery, the latter talked to me and Alfred, we were three nearly all 
the time. Lord Rosebery was brilliant and uncomfortable—I 
mean he made me uncomfortable, he always does. He talked a 
good deal about Lord Salisbury and with understanding, said he 
had tried to write down his impressions of him when he died. 
Then he spoke of public men’s wives and said that he did not know 
a single instance of a great public man being well mated. I said 
“ Joe” and he capitulated, owning Mary’s high perfection. He then 
talked about the office of Prime Minister and said there had been no 
real Prime Minister, in the sense that Peel was, since Gladstone in 
68. Alfred Lyttelton said that he thought that for the last six 
months Arthur Balfour had been a real Prime Minister. ‘ Ah,’ 
_ said Lord Rosebery, ‘ but think what amazing luck he had getting 
tid of all the old fossils, I never had any luck like that!’ One feels 
whenever any public man is mentioned that he is measuring himself 
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against him. Preoccupied with his own personality, he is never }] la 
long without some reference to himself and even his wit cannot | th 
quite carry this off. He has no good nature in talk, one almost feels | de 
that an enemy is there, before whom disarmament would be impos. | Ai 
sible. He was quite rude to Margot, though she did not seem to notice | in 
it. After dinner, Margot stood up and drank Henry’s health, which f so 
we drank standing, and Lord Rosebery said sepulchrally ‘is there } an 
going to be any singing ?’ then Henry drank Margot’s and again | ov 
Lord Rosebery said ‘are we to sing?’ It was very funny, the way ha 
he said it, but a nicer man would not have just said that. ‘I believe’ — we 
he added, ‘ that Harcourt ’ (who was there looking very old) ‘ means | of 
to drink my health.’ I was struck by the respect with which he spoke § act 
of Joe. After dinner I talked with Ettie. When the men came up } de 
St. John, Willy and Lord Revelstoke came and talked to us. By § sin 
this time the ‘ tail’ had begun to arrive. Eventually Alice brought 


me home.” his 
That was a dinner party 40 years ago. Lady Oxford gave many such § on 
and she was a wonderful hostess. We all owed her a great deal for her § fea 
delightful hospitality when we were young, and I would rather think } for 
about this interesting time of our lives than find myself differing with her § hay 
about old days and dear friends. V. MILnrr, free 
AS OTHERS SEE US a 
THE MAKING oF Mopern Britain, A SHort History. By J. A § this 
Brebner and Alen Nevins. (Allen and Unwin Ltd. 7s. 6d. net.) To 2 Brit 
hear himself discussed, however unsympathetically, to read what others § has 
think about him, is a pastime unfeignedly enjoyed by the Briton. Crit § cert 
cism provokes but a tolerant smile (at once exasperating and incompre- § not 
hensible to the critic): approval, if rare, is agreeable. Therefore to all atti 
reading Britons in search of a few hours’ enjoyment this slender volume, § tesco 
about us, though written not for us but for Americans, may be warmly J toE 
commended. To get our whole history into 229 pages, with neither § and 
loss of proportion nor the production of an indigestible mass, is in itself Baltes 
no mean achievement. Moreover, even to the most self-satisfied Briton ] 
the criticisms must seem reasonable, while the authors’ views as to what § imp: 
we have done, still do, and may hope to do for the world, what American § som 
civilisation owes to us, what lessons Americans may hope to learn from § in th 
our story, are both deeply interesting and generously comforting. Not § of w 
only the fellow-countrymen of these two American authors, but average learn 
Englishmen, may well be better citizens for reading so well-balanced, 
understanding, and reasonable an outline of our island history. 

That outline is provided by Professor Brebner in nine chapters, § Sixm 
which deal respectively with the melting pot from which emerged the ff The: 
British people, the struggle between Crown and nobles, the power and § #teth 
glory of the Tudor epoch, the attainment of civil liberties and of colonies § teat 
under the Stuarts, the period of world wars for empire, the grim struggles § ory 
of the Napoleonic period, the Victorian era, the rise of the German ff Whict 


Empire and its bid for world leadership, coinciding more or less with the 
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laying of foundations for a lasting understanding between Britain and 
the United States, leading to the first world war and the “‘ defence of 
democratic liberty” to-day. It is a stirring tale, and stirringly told. 
Americans, says the teller, have often wanted to ignore the réle of Britain 
in the world and in their own lives, but they have never been able to do 
so. They find us slow, unadventurous, riddled with convention, class 
and privilege. But there we are, and without us and our history their 
own would have been very different. It is better then that they should 
have some idea of how it all came to be. We have a common heritage, 
we develop it in different ways, ‘“‘ The English don’t understand the idea 
of acting for the world,” wrote an American observer in 1914. ‘‘ To 
act for themselves with resultant benefit to the world, this has been their 
destiny.” That destiny, observes Professor Brebner, is remarkably 
similar to the r6le Americans like to think of as their own. 

The introductory chapter, which discusses the significance of British 
history, is contributed by Professor Nevins, whose brilliant little book 
on his own country has been widely read in this. To him the salient 
features of British history are its continuity, the moderation and the talent 
for progress by evolution and compromise of the British people, which 
have enabled Britain to give to the world an example of civil liberty and 
free political institutions. Because she is an island she did not need 
burdensome militarism, and therefore neither suffered from military 
oppression nor, from its result, revolution and violence. But, besides 
this and above this, in Professor Nevins’ view, comes “‘ the best gift of 
Britain to the world, the character of the British people.” That character 
has its weaknesses, “‘a widespread tendency towards materialism, a 
certain readiness to take British superiority for granted, a general though 
not universal heedlessness of the unseen, the spiritual and the subtly 
artistic. Its cardinal virtues are its vigour, its honesty, its decency, its 
resourcefulness, its optimism and its courage.” Whatever may happen 
to Europe, whatever part Britain may yet play in the world, that character, 
and its part in history, is not, in Professor Nevins’ judgment, likely to 
alter greatly or to become any less valuable. 

Every student of our history has his own views as to the relative 
importance and significance of its various events and aspects. But, while 
some may wish to add to and others to alter the particular selection made 
in this book, few will fail to welcome it as an admirably balanced work, 
of which the very simplicity and clarity could only be produced by real 
learning and true scholarship. L. P. 


A LONG DAY’S WORK 


Sixty-THREE YEARS. By the Earl of Onslow. (Hutchinson. 18s. net.) 
The sixty-three years covered by this varied and fascinating autobiography 
ate the years 1876, when Lord Onslow was born, to 1939, when the second 
gteat world war broke out. The noble author, however, prefaces his 
story by giving a sketch of the early history of his distinguished family 

ich rose to eminence at a Shropshire manor, called in Domesday 
“Andreslawa,” which name by the 13th century had become transmuted 
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to “Onslow.” After playing a part of increasing prominence in the 
affairs of the Welsh borderland, successive members of the family entered 
effectively into national politics, several of them holding the office of 
Speaker to the House of Commons. Early in the 17th century the family 
became connected by marriage with Surrey, with which county through 
Cranley and Clandon, it has been for more than 300 years primarily 
associated. Coming down to his own time Lord Onslow tells how, as 
Viscount Cranley, eldest son of the fourth earl, he was brought up amid 
Victorian ease and luxury at Clandon, in London, at Brighton, and at 

Stansted. His school days at Eton and his university career at New 
College, Oxford, were those of the wealthy, care-free aristocrat at whose 
feet the great world lay. One interesting year, however, 1889-90, he 
spent in New Zealand, of which colony his father had been made governor, 
Moreover, he and his people nearly every year travelled widely on the 
Continent, and he early acquired a useful knowledge of German, French, 
Spanish and Italian. This knowledge helped him much when, in 1901, 
it was decided that he should enter the Foreign Office and join the 
Diplomatic Service. 

The most interesting and historically valuable portions of his book 
are those which relate his experiences in Whitehall, in Tangier, in St 
Petersburg, and in Berlin. In all these he came into contact with impor- 
tant people and was a spectator of great events. Of peculiar value are 
his accounts, as an eye-witness, of the Russian upheaval of 1905, and of 
Anglo-German relations from Berlin in 1906-1909. He gives a most 
unfavourable view of the incompetence of the well-meaning Nicholas I] }eese 
of Russia, and of the incalculability of the erratic and contemptible 
William II of Germany. On leaving Berlin Lord Onslow returned to 
the Foreign Office, and he has some revealing and novel facts to tell us 
concerning the Agadir crisis of 1911 and the other events that led to the 
war of 1914. During the war he served in many capacities both in 
England and on the Continent. Of his work he gives a detailed account, 
valuable to students of the British Constitution. On the return of peace 
he became increasingly involved in politics, local, national, and inter 
national. The offices he held are indeed bewildering in their number 
and variety. The most important undoubtedly is the Chairmanship of 
Committees in the House of Lords, an office which he has held since 1931. 
His multifarious duties have brought him into contact with almost al 
of the eminent men of his time, including the whole line of prime ministes 
from the Earl of Beaconsfield to whom he was, when a boy of five, 
presented by his father, down to Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who was in 
office when this autobiography terminates. And of these eminent men 
he has many interesting stories to tell. His judgments of their abilities 
and character are kindly, ifacute. He has also fascinating accounts to givt 
of his extensive travels and of his many adventures in both sport and wat. 

The book is illustrated by twenty excellent pictures, but it is unforte 
nate that war conditions have prevented its being printed on better papet, 
in larger type, and with more ample margins. Its subject-matter i 
worthy of a superior format. 
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READING FOR THE HOMESICK 


A BatsFoRD CENTENARY. A Record of a Hundred Years of Publishing and 
Bookselling, 1843-1943. Edited by Hector Bolitho. (Batsford, 10s. 6d.) 
The Home Counties. Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, Hertfordshire and Essex. 
By S. P. B. Mais. Illustrated from photographs and drawings. (Batsford, 
10s, 6d.) 

Each of these books would make an ideal present for overseas Britons. 
The first is about the famous publishing House of Batsford and is a pious 
family record of the men who started the firm—they came from Hertford- 
shire—and those who succeed them. The family is still going strong, 
long may it flourish to give us the first-rate illustrated books which have 
been their speciality for many years. The first Batsford to come to 
London, where he was to found a business, was Bradley Thomas Batsford. 
His father, a tailor, died when he was 14 and he went to London soon 
after this to his cousins, the Bickers’, who had a bookshop and bindery 
in Leicester Square. When he was 16 Bradley Batsford was apprenticed 
to Henry Bickers—the indenture is reproduced in the book, which is 
illustrated with photographs, with reproductions of Batsford Frontis- 
pieces and with much else that is interesting. To the general public the 
value of this book is in its account of the rise, through work and talent, 
of a country family in London. The Batsfords earned every rise in 
prosperity and consideration that came to them, and the story, though 


Important Books 


The Crisis of the National State 
W. FRIEDMANN 


“This is a book of considerable merit. In brief compass, and with 
incisive clarity, Dr. Friedmann has succeeded in statiug the central 
issues of modern political philosophy not only with a just apprec‘ation of 
their historical bickground, but with a sense of the g ave cons-_quences 
which emeige from whatever so.ution histoiy may choose.’’—The 
Listener 12/6 


Studies in Federal Planning 
Edited by PATRICK RANSOME 


This book aims to stimulate discussion on the technique of international 
organisation, and to clarify certain conceptions the outlines of which 
have become blurred by the use of inexact political terminology. “‘A 
stimulating work, which should make this Federal conception not only 
more widely known but better understood.” —Belfast Telegraph 12/6 


Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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discursively told, is well worth reading. In an age which tends to believell | 
in a royal road to prosperity on which a man only has to be placed by’ 
others, and which decries profits, it may be interesting to read what ” 


Henry Batsford, the present head of the firm, writes about this subject ; 


“In the case of books, and probably of most other articles, the 
making of profit is the supreme virtue ; it is the acid test. If you 4 
don’t sell your goods and make your profit, the public has weighed 
you in the balance, you are found wanting, and your firm makes a 
well-merited exit via Carey Street. . . . This is a very wholesome 
discipline and it is a definite form of dictatorship of the people.” 


Words of wisdom these. 

& The Home Counties is a book of a different order. But it is as English 
as its name. Ifthe history of the Batsfords will be read with appreciation 
by the countless Londoners who are now exiled, The Home Counties will 
bring back to English countrymen who share their exile something of the 
feeling of home. Not perhaps to Northerners or those from the far 
West, but to all who live within 50 miles of London. For it givesa 
delightful account of dozens of lovely villages in Hertfordshire (where 
the Batsfords came from), Essex, Kent and Surrey. All those who have 


lived in those delectable counties will find the description of their part | 


of the world told without pedantry and illustrated by lovely photographs 


and good drawings. One excursion only is made into Sussex, to Bodiam 
Castle, that dream of beauty and romance. Mr. Mais gets to Bodiam 4 


0 
‘DE 


from Hawkhurst and, indeed it would be difficult to stay in Hawkhurst §f 


without making the four-mile journey. It is difficult to review sucha ff 


book as this for each person who reads it will turn straight to the pages 


where his own neighbourhood is spoken of ; thus the Kentish man will J 
travel along Watling Street to Rochester and Gad’s Hill until he tums § 
. into the deer park of Cobham, with its magnificent chestnuts } 


«ec 
. 


and ash trees, where stands an immense H-shaped red brick mansion with 


tall twisted Tudor chimneys, Dutch gables, octagonal towers topped by § 


>> 


cupulas .. .” or he will go along the Pilgrim’s Way from Aylesford 
“where Hengist and Horsa fought their way into Britain” and where 
there are many prehistoric remains. And, if the reader comes from 
Surrey or Essex or Herts he will find the familiar and lovely places round 
his home just as pleasantly described. All we have space to say about 
this book is: read it, and give it to your friends abroad, for it will giv 
them a real sense of home, whether their home is near the upland stretch 
of North-west Essex, or the lovely valley of the Tillingbourne. 


OUR DEBT TO GREECE 


GREECE Ficuts On. By “ Symmachos.” (Lindsay Drummond, 
Of all the countries overrun by the pestilential régime which the 

have loosed on Europe, none have suffered more terribly than Gree 
Germans alone would have been infliction enough; the Greeks hav 
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also had to endure the Bulgarians; while as for the Italians, it 
perhaps be doubted whether the political necessities which Washi 

and Whitehall have lately found so persuasive will be judged by the 
Greeks to wipe out the infamy and injury of partial Italian garrisoni 
and plundering at Italian hands. The sufferings of Greece have w 
the conscience of civilised mankind even amid the horrors of the present 
war. Wholesale removal of commodities by forced purchase or outright 
confiscation, the stripping of the country as though by locusts, bare 
faced robbery of private houses and of men and women in the streets— 
this organised and individual looting, especially by the Germans, began 
during the early days of occupation and only came to an end when ther 
was no more to take away. Afterwards the resistance of the peasants 
the demands of their foreign masters prevented many of the rota 
which the German war machine desired from coming into existence. 

for Greece herself the consequences were starvation —wholesale, terrible 
starvation by act of man such as has rarely occurred by act of God. Yet 
neither starvation, nor brutality, nor intimidation could break the Greek | 
spirit or cow the Greek populace. Greece has fought on, at what cost 
to herself the outside world too little realises. ‘This little book givesa 
clear, careful, moderate account of Greece’s sufferings —and of the con- 
tinued resistance by which the Greek spirit has effectively expressed 
itself. Here are facts which we in England must never forget. Not one 
British soldier out of the many left behind in Greece is known everto 
have been betrayed by a Greek. The Greeks have never repro ache 
We owe Greecea sacred debt. It is well to be reminded of it. 


IS IT A LEG PULL? 


SPLENDOURS AND MIsERIES. By Sacheverell Sitwell. Illustrated. (Faber. 
18s.) In this book there seems to be no plan. The author has just madea' } 
scrapbook of unrelated horrors. It is said that ‘‘ the present scene is 

‘ purgatory.’”’ We have chapters about mad people with their home | | 
photographs, about a refugee ship ; pictures of dissected frogs, and then 
a lovely photogtaph of ‘ The Shant Isles.” We are rushed to San Antonio 
and are told Zola-esque details about the beggars. Then some fine 
writing, some more horrors, Russia, War, Bombing. There is a swil 
descent to mere murder and several pages about Madeline Smith afd 
Wainwright the poisoner. We also hear about the ghost in Hamlet and 
the drawings of Fuseli. There is a nightmare passage about the marty# 
Greeks. And then? Well, that and more like it is all. But no mere lt } 
of the subjects referred to in this book can give any idea of its diffu 
quality. Then, there are purple passages—quiet passages too, but he : 
are unrelated to each other or to the reader. We suppose there is: 
intention in the book, the blurb seems to think so, but the thought come 
to the reader’s mind that the Sitwells like to have their little jokes, ail 
that this book is—perhaps—a leg-pull ? « 


